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The First English Petrarchans 


By Patricia THOMSON 


I 


INCE Hallett Smith’s “The Art of Sir Thomas Wyatt” was pub- 
S lished in 1946, his wish that Wyatt’s sonnets should no longer - 
considered “historically important bores, or things of little account” 
has been to some extent answered in J. W. Lever’s The Elizabethan 
Love Sonnet.? Meanwhile, the movement toward the revaluation of 
Wyatt’s poetry as a whole has gathered further momentum.’ 

The status of Surrey has not been improved in any similar manner; 
and the praise conferred on him by Frederick Morgan Padelford in 
1928, is, if anything, likely to be considered excessive.* The reputa- 
tion of his sonnets in particular rests rather on their historical impor- 


‘Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (1946), 337. This especially challenges E. K. 
Chambers’ view that the sonnets are to be taken as “mere exercises in translation or 
adaptation? interesting only to “historians of literature” but not for any “quality of 
emotional expression”; see Sir Thomas W yatt and Some Collected Studies (London, 
1933), p. 122. 


2(London, 1956). 


’Doubt of Wyatt’s value, such as was expressed by John M. Berdan in Early Tudor 
Poetry (New York, 1920) and Hyder E. Rollins in his edition of Tottel’s Miscellany 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928-29), has been removed by a succession of studies such as 
E.M.W. Tilly ard’s The Poetry of Sir Thomas W yate: A Selection and a Study (Lon- 
don, 1929), D. WH arding’s * ‘The Poetry of Wyatt” in The Age of Chaucer (Lon- 
don, 1954), and Maurice Evans’ English Poetry in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1955). Clive Staples Lewis in English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 
1954) gives a more moderate judgment i in favor of Wyatt. Otherwise the praise seems 
to have been practically unqualified. 


4See his edition of The Poems of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey (Seattle, 1928). 
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tance, as experiments in the English form, than on any intrinsic value 
they may have. 

‘To add yet further to Wyatt’s fame is unnecessary; to re-establish 
Surrey’s impossible. My present concern is exclusively with these 
poets as the first English Petrarchans; and by an examination of their 
translations and imitations of Petrarch I hope to provide materials 
on which judgments of their historical importance, intrinsic value, 
and comparative merits may be made. What I have to say will gen- 
erally tend to confirm the views of Hallett Smith and J. W. Lever, to 
both of whom I am indebted. But by judging Wyatt and Surrey only 
on a part of their work and only in reference to a poet who is greater 
than either, I may, at times, seem rather to diminish than enhance 
their reputation. So much sixteenth-century poetry is described, 

rather vaguely, as “Petrarchan” that it seems worth while to ask how 
much of Petrarch’s meaning, quality, and style entered English 
poetry through his first two followers. 

Wyatt must receive the major emphasis 1 in an inquiry of this scope, 
not because he is judged a priori superior to Surrey, but simply be- 
cause in bulk his Petrarchan poems far outweigh Surrey’s. Surrey 
translated or imitated five of Petrarch’s sonnets, though debts to and 
reminiscences of Petrarch are apparent in other poems: “The sonne 
hath twyse brought forthe the tender grene? and “Suche waywarde 
wais hath love” for example. But no less than twenty- -five of W yatt’s 
poems, mainly sonnets, depend on Petrarch; and it is he, therefore, 
who is the key figure in the history of this first phase of English 
Petrarchianism.* 

The first thing to do in considering Petrarch’s influence on English 
poetry is to disregard the stock notion that he is flattering, unpsycho- 
logical, artificial, superficial, and unrealistic, and that, in consequence, 
sixteenth-century E nglish love poetry suffers under these disabilities. 
If these are found in English Petrarchan poetry, and they do not 
always appear, their presence proves something about the Tudors, 
but not about Petrarch. For the sonnets to Laura in themselves offer 
more than what Sidney called a “dictionary method” of writing love 


5] shall mention all five of Surrey’s Petrarchan poems, but Wyatt's are too numer- 
ous to be dealt with individually. A list of most of them is given by Kenneth Muir in 
his Introduction to the Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 1949), on p: 
xxx. Nos. CLXxil, cxv, and ccxx can be added. 
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poetry. Not surprisingly, Italian critics insist on this point: Emma 
Chini notices the English prejudice in favor of Wyatt and against 
Petrarch, who is mistakenly judged, outside Italy, to be “sentimental 
and rhetorical?’ Furthermore, most critics have agreed with Cham- 
bers that “there is but little fundamental resemblance between Wyatt 
and Petrarch” (p. 129). Sergio Baldi speaks of an “essential differ- 
ence.’ He finds that Wyatt’s Petrarchianism is superficial and that 
Petrarch’s most subtle images have few echoes in him.’ As for Sur- 
rey’s relationship to Petrarch, though Padelford finds Surrey, on at 
least one occasion, “much the finer of the two” (p. 207), it can hardly 
be seriously sustained that Surrey is fundamentally akin to or greater 
than Petrarch. 


II 


A suitable starting point is provided by Petrarch’s sonnet cxt, 
which is the only one translated by both Wyatt and Surrey. The 


three texts are as follows:* 


Amor, che nel penser mio vive e regna 
E’| suo seggio maggior nel mio cor tene, 
Tal or armato ne la fronte véne, 

Ivi si loca e ivi pon sua insegna. 

Quella ch’amare e sofferir ne ’nsegna, 

E vol ch’l gran desio, l’accesa spene, 
Ragion, vergogna e reverenza affrene, 
Di nostro ardir fra sé stessa si sdegna. 
Onde Amor paventoso fugge al core 
Lasciando ogni sua impresa, € piange e trema; 
Ivi s'asconde e non appar piu fore. 

Che poss’io far, temendo il mio signore, 
Se non star seco fin a l’ora estrema? 

Ché bel fin fa chi ben amando more. 


*“I] Sorgere del Petrarchismo in Inghilterra e la Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt; 
Civilta Moderna, V1 (Jan.-Feb. 1934), 19. 


*La Poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt (Florence, 1953), pp. 188, 182, 185. Only Wyatt's 
“The flaming sighs” is judged truly “petrarchesco” (p. 188). 


8The text of all quotations from Petrarch’s Rime is taken from the edition of 
Giosue Carducci and Severino Ferrari as republished in Florence in 1957. As the num- 
bering of Petrarch’s sonnets varies from edition to edition, I give the opening words 
as well as the numbers of those cited. The text and numbering of Wyatt's poems are 
taken from Muir’s edition (see above) ; and those of Surrey’s poems, from Padelford’s 
edition (see above). 
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The longe love, that in my thought doeth harbar 
And in myn hert doeth kepe his residence, 

Into my face preseth with bolde pretence, 

And therin campeth, spreding his baner. 

She that me lerneth to love and suffre, 

And willes that my trust and lustes negligence 
Be rayned by reason, shame and reverence, 
With his hardines taketh displeasur. 
Wherewithall, unto the hertes forrest he fleith, 
Leving his entreprise with payne and cry; 

And ther him hideth, and not appereth. 

What may I do when my maister fereth 

But in the feld with him to lyve and dye? 

For goode is the liff, ending faithfully. (Wyatt, 1v) 


Love that doth raine and live within my thought, 
And buylt his seat within my captyve brest, 
Clad in the armes wherein with me he fow ght, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 

But she that taw ght me love and suffre paine, 

My doubtful hope & eke my hote desire 

With shamfast looke to shadoo and refrayne, 
Her smyling grace convertyth streight to yre. 
And cowarde Love, then, to the hart apace 
Taketh his flight, where he doth lurke and playne 
His purpose lost, and dare not shew his face. 

For my lordes gilt thus fawtles byde I payine; 
Yet from my lorde shall not my foote remove: 
Sweet is the death that taketh end by love. (Surrey, Iv) 


Among the various critiques of this sonnet and its translations, those 
of Berdan, Padelford, and Hallett Smith have a special interest as 
representing contrasting points of view. In the first place, Berdan, 
who blames Wyatt for his choice, expresses a strong prejudice against 
the original: “This is a typical sonnet in Petrarch’s conceited man- 
ner, a metaphor ridden to death for the purpose of closing with an 
“geen. ... It is a purely intellectual concept worked out like a 
puzzle:”® ny significant feature of this comment is its marked simi- 
larity to the strictures made by Dr. Johnson on Cowley and Donne: 


*Page 520. Berdan was probably influenced by Agnes K. Foxwell’s opinion that 
“This Sonnet is a good example of Wiat’s selection of the conceited Sonnet, in prefer- 
ence to the more graceful examples.’ The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (London, 1913), 
IT, 2 
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“they frequently threw away their wit upon false conceits. ... The 
fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the metaphysical 
race, is that of pursuing his thoughts to their last ramifications?’"” 
However mistaken Johnson and Berdan may be in their final judg- 
ment of these poets, it is important to notice that Donne, commonly 
represented as the strongest opponent of Petrarchianism, actually 
has something in common with its founder—with Petrarch himself. 
In sonnet cx the metaphor of the battlefield that is the lover’s face 
is sustained throughout and used as a means of expounding Petrarch’s 
meaning and elucidating the lover’s experience. Any image of 
Donne’s will illustrate the same “conceited” usage. In neither 
Petrarch nor Donne is the i image simply decorative; it is an essential 
part of the structure and meaning of the whole poem. I agree with 
Hallett Smith that Wyatt takes Petrarch’s conceit more “seriously 
than Surrey (p. 335) and therefore go on to say that it is through 
Wyatt that this “metaphysical” strain in Petrarch’s imagery enters 
English poetry. The affinity with Donne helps to bring out the fact 
that this is a much more important part of the Petrarchan legacy 
than that fanciful idealization of sonnet heroines usually associated 
with it. The English poets could easily have derived this ideali- 
zation of women from other sources since it is found in so much 
courtly love poetry of the Middle Ages in England and Europe. But 
Petrarch’s peculiar subtleties transform the usual medieval “love 
longings,’ idealizations, and complaints into a new love poetry that 
was really worth the time and trouble bestowed on it by Wyatt. It 
is not, of course, likely that, in the present instance, he was at all 
conscious of the importance of his enterprise. Only history reveals 
such importances. 

Berdan, therefore, while denying Petrarch’s poetic value, has hit 
upon a truth that is more likely to be appreciated in 1959 than when 
he wrote in 1920, for ‘ ‘metaphysical” devices of style no longer need 
apology. Berdan may, however, be mistaken in imputing to Petrarch 

“the purpose of closing with an epigram”’ The final line, “What a 
beautiful end he makes who dies loving well? is indeed a statement 
and a logical consequence of what has passed. But it is preceded by 
a rhetorical question, “What can I do but remain with my lord 


10From the life of Cowley in Lives of the English Poets, World’s Classics (London, 
1906), I, 16, 37. 
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(Love) till the last hour?” and has not the force and incisiveness of 
an epigram. This is, rather, an effect of Surrey’s English version, a 
direct consequence of his use of a detachable final couplet. Wyatt, 
while also using the couplet ending, retains Petrarch’s continuity 
and his rhetorical question, both of which are destroyed, to be re- 
placed by a couple of confident-sounding rhyming statements, in 
Surrey’s version. Berdan seems to consider the comparison on this 
point in Surrey’s favor: “Wyatt’s couplet is not complete in itself, 
whereas Surrey’s may be detached as a quotation” (p. 523). But 
Wyatt is closer to the quality of Petrarch. Petrarch is a poet who 
moves logically and often wittily toward his end, but not one who 
thinks in “quotations” or snatches at epigrams and axioms. 

Wyatt’s use of the couplet ending is in fact his only divergence 
from Petrarch’s rhyme scheme. Surrey’s translation not only em- 
ploys the full- ~dress\E nglish rhyme scheme but is also rhy thmically 
firmer than Wyatt’s. Wyatt’s first line, if the final “e” of “Jonge” is 
sounded, will be found to scan perfectly. But Surrey’s has a stronger 
emphasis, truer to the tone and meaning of Petrarch’s opening, re- 
sulting chiefly from his use of an initial trochee. It is a device that 
readily becomes monotonous but seems highly successful in this first 
instance. As for the succeeding lines, Berdan, by a metrical examina- 
tion of both, concludes that Wyatt’s close adherence to the Italian 
rhyme scheme is a “feat” that sacrifices “whatever poetic value the 
original may have;’ while Surrey’s sonnet “shows the advance?" I 
think it must be allowed that in a purely technical sense an advance 
is illustrated by a comparison of the two. But it is also true that Sur- 
rey’s advance involves a sacrifice, principally, as I have tried to show, 
of Petrarch’s sestet cadence and undogmatic ending, both of which 
are captured by Wyatt. The critics are by no means agreed even on 
the value of Surrey’s metrical skill and inventiveness: Hallett Smith 
(pp. 334-335) does not share Padelford’s enthusiasm for the “easy 
flow?’ the “slow and stately harmonies,’ and “the fine musical quality” 
of Surrey’s version (pp. 49-50). Surrey, then, gave English poetry a 
foretaste of the “harmony of numbers” so highly rated in the eight- 
eenth century. His syllabic regularity was a valuable gift to his 


11Pages 521 and 522. Compare Sidney Lee’s opinion that Surrey’s version is “some- 
what more literal and more dexterous” than Wyatt’s: Elizabethan Sonnets (West- 
minster, 1904), I, xxxii. 
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Elizabethan successors, but it involved also a certain monotony and 
an abandonment of the “delicate Italian rhythms” that Wyatt was 
laboring to render and adapt to English.” 

It is difficult not to agree with Hallett Smith’s general thesis: that 
while Surrey is “smooth, suave, courtly” (p. 336), Wyatt takes Pe- 
trarch altogether more seriously. There is but one further detail to 
add to the evidence. It seems to me that Wyatt not only meets better 
the challenge of Petrarch’s central conceit and rhythmic structure, 
but that he also—and this really follows from the other—pays more 
serious heed to the framework of Petrarchan ideas. Petrarch’s Laura 
is not merely the princesse lointaine or “cruel fair” of so much earlier 
and later poetry written within the courtly love convention. She 
is also his spiritual guide, closer to Beatrice than to the heroine of an 
English sonnet sequence. That desire, therefore, should be restrained 
by the great moral imperatives “Ragion, vergogna e reverenza”’ is 
her doctrine, not her fad. Wyatt’s almost literal translation of the 
four lines that refer to the lover’s schooling does Petrarch’s meaning 
justice: 

She that me lerneth to love and suffre, 
And willes that my trust and lustes negligence 


Be rayned by reason, shame and reverence, 
With his hardines taketh displeasur. 


Surrey obliterates this serious moral content entirely: 


But she that tawght me love and suffre paine, 
My doubtful hope & eke my hote desire 

With shamfast looke to shadoo and refrayne, 
Her smyling grace convertyth streight to yre. 


Reason, shame, and reverence are therefore lost except for what sur- 
vives in Surrey’s “shamfast looke”; and this I think an unfortunate 
touch in itself, since, together with the reference to “smyling grace? 
it suggests rather the simperings of lovers’ faces than the big moral 
issues on which the love of Petrarch for Laura foundered. “Surrey 
also prefers a literal fact, a face blushing with shame, to the metaphor 
of lust “rayned” by shame used by Petrarch and Wyatt. This means 
that Surrey deserves all the credit he has been given for the pictorial, 
descriptive qualities of his poetry. But, once again, he sacrifices too 


12Lever, p. 19 and passim. 
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much, for his pictures and descriptions rarely suggest more than 
themselves. They are solid actualities without the power that meta- 
phor has to signify a reality other than itself. 

A comparison of these two translations illustrates that Surrey’s 
“advances” were made at considerable cost. The English sonnet form, 
harmony of numbers, pictorial solidity, and an air of agreeable gal- 
lantry are his legacy to his Elizabethan successors. But Wyatt, in this 
instance and whatever he does elsewhere, ushers much of both the 
meaning and quality of Petrarch’s sonnets into English poetry. And 
this occurs through his attempt at exactness and in spite of that 
“essential difference” that really does exist, in general, between 
Petrarch and Wyatt. 


lil 


Wyatt’s “The longe love?’ as one of his earliest attempts to trans- 
late Petrarch, serves to introduce a part—though, as I shall show later, 
not the whole—of his Petrarchan poetry. Close in letter and spirit to 
its original, it can be grouped with others of his exact translations. 
For Wyatt was certainly immersed in Petrarch, He was not only 
close to the text but even consulted the commentary of Vellutello, 
well known in Italy at the time of his visit.’® Tillyard remarks that 
“My galy charged with forgetfulnes” (xxvim) can scarcely be 
understood without reference to “Passa la nave mia colma d’oblio” 
(cLxxx1x).'* But Wyatt can be faithful to Petrarch without becom- 
ing obscure or clumsy. “Caesar, when that the traytor of Egipt” (111) 
is a clear rendering of both the meaning and structure of “Cesare, 
poi che’l traditor d’Egitto” (ci). “Yf amours faith” (x1) follows 
Petrarch’s sonnet ccxx1v line by line: 


S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto, 
Un languir dolce, un desiar cortese; 
S’oneste voglie in gentil foco accese, 
Un lungo error in cieco laberinto. ... 


18Chini shows that in “Bicause I have the still kept fro lyes and blame” (xxv) Wyatt 
clears up a difficulty at ]. 11 of Petrarch’s “Perch’io t'abbia” (xtix) by paraphrasing 
Vellutello. See also my comment below on his version of “Pien d’un vago pensier” 
(CLXIX). 


14Page 151. Tillyard, who also cites Courthope’s analysis, shows how the painstak- 
ing efforts of Wyatt, poring over the text, fail in this translation. 
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Yf amours faith, an hert unfayned, 

A swete languor, a great lovely desire, 

Yf honest will kyndelled in gentill fiere, 

Yf long error in a blynde maze chayned. ... 


And the fifth line, “Yf in my visage eche thought depaynted? is an 
even more strikingly literal rendering of “Se nella fronte ogni pen- 
sier depinto:”® Not only the meaning but the structural features are 
carefully reproduced: the repeated “if” clauses and the balanced 
half-line phrases. The comparatively simple structure of the original 
made Wyatt’s task easier here than in “My galy charged” 

That Wyatt always combines care for meaning with regard for 
structure and rhythm cannot of course be sustained. His greatest 
failure, in my opinion, is not a sonnet but the “So feble is the threde” 
(xcv1) taken from Petrarch’s canzone “Si é debile il filo” (xxxvi). 
Contrast the short light lines of the Italian: 

I] tempo passa, e l’ore son si pronte 
A fornir il viaggio 

Ch’assai spazio non aggio 

Pur a pensar com’io corro a morte 


with Wyatt’s lumbering poulter’s measure: 


The tyme doth flete and I perceyve thowrs how thei bend 
So fast that I have skant the space to marke my comyng end. 


Wyatt’s translations generally stand the comparison with Petrarch 
better than this. If anything, they suffer from an over-conscientious 
literalness, But such close adherence to the text does not mean that 
Wyatt remained insensitive to the structure and rhythm of the 
original; and if, in what follows, I say less of this subject than its 
importance justifies, it is only because Lever’s detailed study has 
dealt with it so well. Instead, | turn to an examination of the inten- 
tion behind some of those alterations of Petrarch’s meaning that 
occur even where Wyatt’s main purpose is obviously to follow him 
closely. 

The reasons for some of the minor alterations are obvious enough. 
Wyatt, like Surrey, rejects some of Petrarch’s classical allusions and 

15] do not suggest that Wyatt's translation has an awkward foreign flavor. “De- 


paynted” was a perfectly good English word, an example given by the OED being 
from |. 649 of Gawain and the Green Knight (ca. 1340). 
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anglicizes his terms of reference.* For instance, in “My galy 
charged” (xxv), “In fra Scilla e Cariddi” becomes simply “Twene 
Rock and Rock”; and in “Ever myn happe” (xxx) a reference to 
the Thames replaces one to the two rivers “Eufrate e Tigre?’ Wyatt, 
in his original poems, is not much given to classical allusion, and the 
attempt to give an English flavor to his versions of Petrarch seems 
equally reasonable. 

Some other alterations, however, have the rather different and 
more interesting effect of transforming Petrarch’s inferences into 
those generally held to be more consistent with Wyatt’s own atti- 
tude toward love, as expressed, for example, in a rendering of Saint- 


Gelais: 


Madame, withouten many wordes 

Ons I ame sure ye will or no; 

And if ye will, then leve your bordes, 
And use your wit and shew it so. (xxx1v) 


Petrarch’s “Io non fu’d’amar” (Lxxxi1) describes how weary the 
lover is with long weeping for one who disdains him; and he protests 
that he would rather have an uninscribed tomb, “ un sepolcro bello e 
bianco,’ than one recording that he died of love for Laura. But Wyatt 
rejects the tomb altogether as a refuge for the disappointed lover: 
“T will not yet in my grave be buried?’ Petrarch concludes that he 
would be thankful to have no longer to love on in this hopeless way: 
“Di che Amor e me stesso assai ringrazio”, Wyatt, with something 
more like a threat to the lady and a much more severe note of blame: 
“And ye yourself the cause therof hath bene:’ Certainly the lover’s 
behavior, as rendered by Wyatt, is more rebellious, selfish, human, 
and uncourtly than the original warrants; and these are among the 
characteristic features of his love poetry in general."’ 

This is a fairly persistent tendency in Wyatt’s translations, and, in 
view of it, it is of interest that he chose to translate only one poem 
and to imitate one other from Petrarch’s second sonnet sequence, 
In Morte di Madonna Laura, Wyatt was not interested in love that 


16Fg., in “The soote season,’ dealt with below, Surrey omits Zephyrus, Jupiter, etc. 


17The statement applies particularly to the two “rebellious” lines I quote. D. G. 
Rees has brought a timely reminder that, contrary to the opinion of some critics, 
Wyatt does not here repudiate the whole of the central theme of his original; see 
“Wyatt and Petrarch; Modern Language Review, LIL (1957), 389-391. 
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survives the death of the beloved, purifies the soul through suffering 
and separation, and anticipates a reunion of souls in heaven. The 
transcendental love of the /n Morte sequence cannot have appealed 
to him. As for the two choices he did make from it, first, “Myne olde 
dere En’mye” (vit) is translated from the comparatively cheerful 
and impersonal canzone “Quell’antiquo mio dolce empio signore” 
(cccLx), a description of the trial of Love by Reason, set out as a 
general debate; and second, Wyatt turns Petrarch’s lament for Car- 
dinal Colonna and Laura (ccLxrx) into an account of his own single 
loss, that of a patron, so that the result is not a love poem at all. The 
great transcendental love themes, therefore, of the In Morte se- 
quence are avoided by Wyatt. He prefers the poems from the /n 
Vita that either describe, or can be converted into descriptions of, 
the lover’s present and earthly pangs. His reputed rebelliousness and 
worldliness follow logically from his rejection of Petrarch’s tran- 
scendentalism, for if the lover’s sufferings have no ultimate meaning 
and no eternal reward, there is no reason why he should accept them 
as a willing penance on earth. 

Even in translating from the In Vita sequence, Wyatt has to get 
over the obstacles presented by Petrarch’s firm belief in love as a 
spiritual as well as an emotional experience. And here he was lucky 
enough to have the assistance of the commentary of Vellutello, an 
editor who, for the first time, attempted to reconstruct the sonnets 
to Laura as a narrative of earthly happenings with the air of a romance 
of real life. Petrarch’s “Pien d’un vago pensicr” (CLXx1x) describes 
how his soul, trembling at the sweet but sorrowful experience of 
loving Laura, would be gone: “Che I’alma trista trema per levarsi a 
volo” (1. 6). This is now generally taken as a reference to death, to 
the separation of the soul from the body. Vellutello’s note, however, 
interprets it to mean that the lover is trembling on the verge of seek- 
ing Laura (“cercando pur M.L.”), who has had to flee from him 
(“dourebbe fuggire”).'* Wyatt accordingly renders the line “And 
we her my heart would fain be gone?’ He not only changes “soul” 

o “heart” —two entities alw ays kept perfectly distinct in Petrarch— 
“wd strongly insinuates the notion of a chase of courtship. The next 
phase in the lover’s experience is the rekindling of hope. Petrarch’s 


18Le volgari opere del Petrarcha con la espositione di Alessandro Vellutello da 
Lucca (Venice, 1525), p. 91. 
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“heart” (translated by Wyatt as “mind”’) is comforted, and he there- 
fore recalls and retains the “soul” that had been on the verge of de- 
parture: “Allor raccolgo |’alma”’ Again upon a hint from Vellutello, 
this becomes for Wyatt a direct description of his progress in woo- 
ing: “And therwithall bolded” In this rendering Wyatt has twice 
avoided an open reference to “alma;’ the soul; and the general effect 
of all these changes is to make love into an exciting emotional adven- 
ture, a vivid experience in which the soul has no part. 


IV 


Wyatt’s twenty-five Petrarchan poems include about ten that are 
imitations or adaptations rather than translations proper. And, though 
some of the translations show a certain freedom in rehandling Pe- 
trarch’s main theme, it is the imitations that most clearly demonstrate 
the “essential difference” between the two as love poets, Wyatt con- 
tinues to convert Petrarch’s attitudes, interests, and personal refer- 
ences into his own. He is certainly more self-centered if not, strictly, 
more personal than Petrarch; Laura becomes for Wyatt the mere 
pretext of his reactions and emotions. He continues to reject Pe- 
trarch’s transcendentalism and also, where he can, the concern with 
morals—and all this, again, to make room for his own more worldly 
and immediate concerns. Wyatt also fairly consistently simplifies 
Petrarch: he selects a single theme from poems that have several, or 
he develops a single image into a sustained conceit often different in 
implication from the original. 

It might, therefore, reasonably be asked whether Wyatt took more 
than “hints” from Petrarch and consequently why he resorted at all 
to a poet so generally agreed to be essentially different from himself. 
But, of course, there is a sufficient reason. The “essential difference” 
is more in outlook than in style, and Wyatt did not spend so much 
labor in the task of exact translation for nothing. In Petrarch, a master 
of love poetry superior to any he could have known apart from 
Dante, Wyatt found a very great deal that was truly congenial to 
him. The debt is chiefly to the extreme subtlety of the Petrarchan 
style, which, while he simplifies, Wyatt does often succeed in match- 
ing. From Petrarch he learned how to handle conceits in the manner 
already illustrated from “The longe love”: how to make an image 
work fully in the interests of meaning. And himself sensitive to both 


a 
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music and speech, he was by no means deaf to their combination in 
Petrarch. The story of these Petrarchan imitations, therefore, partly 
concerns the transformation of their matter and partly the simplifica- 
tion and transmission of their manner. 

Wyatt’s conversion (cixxut) of Petrarch’s lament (ccLx1x) for 
the double loss of Cardinal Colonna and Laura into one for his own 
patron, Cromwell, has already been mentioned. The punning allu- 
sions of Petrarch’s first line could have no meaning for Wyatt: 
“Rotta é l’alta Colonna e’l verde Lauro?’ He therefore at the outset 
departs from the original, giving also a more definitely personal open- 
ing: “The piller pearisht is whearto I lent” There follows in both an 
expression of personal grief: Petrarch’s “sorrowful soul” (1’alma 
trista) becoming, characteristically, Wyatt’s “wofull hart?’ But it 
is the conclusions that differ most markedly. Petrarch’s reflects, in 
general terms, on how easy it is to lose in one morning what has taken 
many years to acquire; the tone is one of philosophical and elegiac 
melancholy. Wyatt’s strikes a more intense note, that of self-pity 
and frustrated ambition: 


And I my self, my self alwayes to hate, 
Till dreadfull death do ease my dolefull state? 


The effect of Wyatt’s imitation (Lxxxt) of Petrarch’s “Vinse 
Anibal” (cit) is similar. Petrarch’s sonnet is an exhortation to his 
lord, Stefano Colonna, to pursue his victory over the Orsini, the 
general moral being the need to make effective use of advantages 
gained, Wyatt applies all this, very neatly, not to a patron, but to 
himself. “Restles” in Spain, when his personal fortunes hang in 
the balance, he feels he has failed to exploit opportunities gained 
by “long indever:’ There is, again, a sense of personal frustration 
that is very far from Petrarch’s considered advice. 

Wyatt frequently elaborates upon only one of several themes or 
images in a Petrarch sonnet. His content is consequently less rich, 
but he often intensifies a feeling, idea, or image to good purpose. 
Doubtless he found the theme of the madrigal “Or vedi, Amor” 
(cxxt) congenial, since it invokes the vengeance of love upon the 
disdainful Laura. His imitation, “Behold, love” (1), dispenses with a 
description of the careless young lady sitting barefoot among grass 
and flowers, in order to draw out more fully the lover’s anger: 
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... yet she bideth sure 
Right at her ease and litle she dredeth. 


Wyatt is no lover of nature or external beauty, and it is also character- 
istic of him to sacrifice the variety given by concrete visual detail to 
a monotonous emphasis on a dominant emotion. 

He deals similarly with “Vive faville” (ccLvit), a sonnet on the 
bewildering effect of Laura’s sudden favor, coming after so many re- 
buffs. Her eyes shine upon him, while wisdom and “high eloquence” 
issue from her: a description that establishes her status as more that of 
the instructress than of the wayward mistress blowing hot and cold. 
But Petrarch’s soul, schooled so long in sorrow, cannot readily adjust 
itself to this new treatment; and he remains in a highly complex state 
of mind, the account of which at once sets Petrarch apart, for sub- 
tlety, from most medieval exponents of such themes. Wyatt’s “The 
lyvely sperkes” (xivi1) builds only on the initial image of the eyes, 
which was to become a stock Petrarchan item in the Elizabethan son- 
net. The total effect of all such “imitations,” starting with Wyatt’s, is 
far from Petrarch’s own “Vive faville” Wyatt, excluding Laura’s 
“wisdom” altogether, describes at much greater length the dazzled 
state of the lover, which is only Petrarch’s starting point. “Dased ame 
I) “Blynded with the stroke” —so Wyatt reiterates at points (Il. 8 and 
10) where Petrarch has reached his analysis of the reactions of a 
soul nourished on sorrow: “L’alma nudrita sempre in doglia e’n pena” 
(I. 9). 

Wyatt’s lyric “O goodely hand” (Lxxxv1) again simply takes an 
image, that of the hand, from Petrarch’s sonnet “O bella man” 
(cxcix); and, as both content and form are changed, Wyatt produces 
what is virtually a new poem. Petrarch reflects upon the glove he 
has stolen and must return: “O incostanza dell’ umane cose!” (O 
inconstancy of human things! ). But Wyatt, less concerned with re- 
flections, spends his energies on a characteristically urgent and per- 
sonal plea: “Consent at last!” 

Wyatt’s “Who so list to hount” (vir), taken from “Una candida 
cerva” (cxc), is certainly the most daring and successful of these 
elaborations of single images of Petrarch’s. Its hunting metaphor 
is suggested by Petrarch’s pursuit of a white hind, which appeared 
before him one spring morning and, as mysteriously, disappeared 
just before noon. This is a vision of Laura and an anticipation of her 
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death, which occurred at the age of thirty-four, that is, just before 
the “noon” of life. The hind is clearly symbolical: its collar bears 
the inscriptions “Libera farmi al mio Cesare parve” (It pleased my 
lord to set me free) and “Nessun mi tocchi” (Touch me not). All 
this is foreign to Wyatt. He dispenses with the landscape of rivers, 
bay tree, etc. He turns the evanescent vision of Laura into a picture 
of a wayward court mistress—probably Anne Boleyn**—an animal 
“wylde for to hold, though I seme tame” As Frederick W. Bateson 
remarks, “the hunting metaphor is the key” to Wyatt’s poem.” At 
the outset he has sickened of hunting his “diere”; and he soon advises 
others not to waste time in trying to catch her, because she belongs 
to Caesar (Henry VIII?): “Noli me tangere, for Cesars I ame” The 
reference to God’s exclusive claim upon Laura, which adds so much 
to the solemnity of Petrarch, is twisted by Wyatt to suggest the blas- 
phemy of touching Caesar’s wife, and the whole conveys, by impli- 
cation, a cynical disregard for anything except practical values. This 
is certainly the imitation that illustrates most completely the “essential 
difference” between Petrarch’s and Wyatt’s attitudes to the subject 
of love. No two poems could be more different in tone. But at the 
same time “Who so list to hount” is worthy of comparison with 
Petrarch in certain points of style, principally i in the highly skillful 
and imaginative use of the central metaphor. 

Wyatt’s interest in Petrarch was not confined to the reinterpre- 
tation in terms of an amorous Tudor courtier of the love story of 
the Italian successor to Dante. Nor, even, is it fully explained by 
the wish to transplant the sonnet. Wyatt seems to have been a born 
experimenter, and when he found a sonnet of Petrarch’s that he 
wished to “imitate;’ he did not invariably do so in sonnet form. His 
lyric “O goodely hand” (Lxxxv1) is taken from a sonnet, “O bella 
man” (cxcrx). “Vinse Anibal (crt) becomes the eight-line poem 
“Off Cartage he” (Lxxx1). “O cameretta” (Ccxxxtv) is turned into 
three stanzas of rhyme royal (cxv), a lengthening that involves 
Wyatt in much repetition. “Tre, caldi sospiri” (CLI) is more success- 
fully handled in two verses of six lines each, with the refrain “Goo 


'°The facts relating to Wyatt’s “youthful intimacy” with Anne Boleyn are given 
by Foxwell (II, 253-256). How close the liaison had been is not known, but certainly 
in 1526 the king required Wyatt to break off relations with Anne. 


20English Poetry: A Critical Introduction (London, 1950), p. 142. 
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burnyng sighes!” (xx). It seems likely here, for instance, that 
Wyatt’s experimental enthusiasm was aroused not so much by 
Petrarch’s matter or form as by the beauty and emphasis of the ini- 
tial phrase. “Ite, caldi sospiri,’ which Petrarch later varies to “Ite 
dolci pensier;’ is picked on because of its possible use as a lyrical 
refrain. 

It would hardly be just to Wyatt, himself so great a lyrical poet, 
to suppose him in leading strings to Petrarch’s lyricism. But Wyatt’s 
use of refrains, key phrases, and colloquial reiterations may owe 
something to a poet whom he is known to have studied with care. 
The best illustration of this debt is “Perdye I saide yt not” (cxxxtv), 
an imitation of the canzone “S’1’'l dissi mai” (ccvt). The whole of 
this torrential self-justification of the lover accused of unfaithful- 
ness is founded on the original. The persistent but varied reitera- 
tions, “S’r’l dissi mai,’ “S’1'l dissi? “Ma, s’io no’l dissi gia mai,’ etc., 
gave Wyatt his own series: “And if I ded?’ “Yf I saide so? “And if I 
ded so saye,’ “Yf I be clere;’ etc. Wyatt’s poem certainly does not 
strike the reader as “experimental, or as a “historically i important 
bore”; and the fact that it is a particularly faithful imitation in point 
of tone and style comes, perhaps, as a surprise. Since it is an especially 
lively imitation and yet at the same time typical of Wyatt himself, it 
makes a suitable conclusion to this study of the relationship of the 
two poets. It shows that Wyatt’s imagination really was fired by 
Petrarch, in spite of the ‘ ‘essential difference” between them, which, 
there is reason to suppose, Wyatt himself must have recognized. 


V 


Like Wyatt, Surrey chooses mainly from the Jn Vita sequence. 
Five of his eight love sonnets are based on Petrarch, three being 
translations and two imitations. Only one is chosen from the In 
Morte sequence: “The soote season” (11) is an imitation of “Zefiro 
torna” (cccx) and neglects entirely its love theme and its reference 
to Laura in heaven. Surrey therefore appears no more interested than 
Wyatt in Petrarch’s transcendentalism. Indeed, he seems neither 
concerned, like Petrarch, with the value of love, nor involved, like 
Wyatt, in the experience of loving. His original poems addressed to 
Geraldine bear this out. His feelings about his lady are neither so 
complex as Petrarch’s nor so turbulent as Wyatt’s: “Bryght ys her 
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hew, and Geraldine shee highte”; and “Happy ys he that may obtaine 
her love” (xxrx). His declaration that Geraldine’s “virtues” come 
“from above” does not amount to more than a compliment, but there 
is no question of insincerity. Surrey is neither intellectually nor 
emotionally involved to the same degree as Petrarch and Wyatt. He 
is not interested in metaphysics. He is distinctly factual. And his 
manners are good, This gallant poetry leads forward to the gracious 
complimentary verse of Elizabeth’s court. Petrarchianism is here 
made more superficial, frothy, and gay. The interest of the five 
sonnets based on Petrarch is likewise mainly stylistic. 

There is not a great deal to add to what “Love that doth raine” has 
already illustrated of Surrey’s powers as a translator and adapter of 
the Italian to the English sonnet form. His other two translations are, 
if anything, more accurate and have the same confident regularity. 
“I never saw youe, madam, laye aparte” (111) follows Petrarch’s 
fourteen-line ballata “Lassare il velo” (x1) practically line by line; 
and all that Surrey has to do is to puff out Petrarch’s shorter lines to 
fit his own decasyllables. So, “Si mi governa il velo” becomes “So 
doth this cornet governe me, a lacke!” 

- This puffiness is more marked in “Set me wheras the sonne dothe 
perche the grene” (vr), taken from “Pommi ove’l sole occide i fiori 
e l’erba” (cxiv). This translation also illustrates that tendency of 
Surrey’s to replace Petrarch’s metaphors by literal description. 
Petrarch’s first line, “Pommi ove’l sole occide i fiori e ’erba” (Set me 
where the sun kills the flowers and grass), becomes “Set me wheras 
the sonne dothe perche the grene”; that is, Petrarch’s “flowers and 
grass” become the “grene,’ and his metaphor “kills” becomes the lit- 
eral “perche?’ In the second line Surrey is again satisfied with “ise” 
where Petrarch has “ice and snow,’ and the metaphorical “conquers” 
becomes the literal “dissolve”: 

O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve 
(Or where he conquers the ice and snow) 
Or whear his beames may not dissolve the ise. 


The omission of items like flowers and snow might not seem to mat- 
ter much were it not that Surrey fills the gap with an abundance of 
much less important words: doth, may, not. He seems verbose. For- 
tunately, Petrarch’s sonnet is one of his most leisurely in style and 
least concentrated in thought. The gist of it is simply “set me here or 
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there, high or low, etc., and I shall remain what I have been” His 
simple listing, his catalogue of human states, together with a regular 
antithesis and much emphatic repetition of the “Pommi” (Set me) 
phrase makes the sonnet adaptable to Surrey’s particular gifts. He 
makes a sensible revision of the last line, which refers to the “fifteen 
year old sighs” of Laura’s lover. Otherwise the translation must have 
been plain sailing. Surrey’s addition to Petrarch’s list of human states 
of his own “With prow de people, in presence sad and wyse” (I. 4) 
deserves the praise it has had, for it is indeed vivid. But the same can- 
not be said of the inane addition to line eleven: “alive wheresoo I 
dwell? On the whole, however, this sonnet shows Surrey most at his 
ease with Petrarch, that is, with a Petrarch simpler, more relaxed, 
and less reflective than usual. 

Both of Surrey’s imitations of Petrarch have received high praise, 
but, when they are considered in relation to their originals, this 
praise must be somewhat qualified. “The soote season, that bud and 
blome furth bringes” (11) 1s a drastic simplification of “‘Zefiro torna” 
(cccx), a simplification that, unlike Wyatt’s, destroys all claims this 
fourteen-line poem could offer to be considered a sonnet at all. 
Petrarch’s octave describes the return of spring and universal love: 
“L’aria e P'acqua e la terra ¢ d’amor piena” (Air, water, and earth are 
full of love). The sestet turns sharply to his own woe: “Ma per me, 
lasso! tornano i piu gravi/ Sospiri. . (But for me, alas, return the 
deepest sighs), and before long the flowery hills have become a 
“desert?” The contrast is strong; and it is not only the simple one of 
joy and sorrow but also of nature with self and of loving fruitfulness 
with savage barrenness. Surrey’s imitation ignores this structure and 
. meaning entirely, yet he does not substitute his own structure and 
meaning for it as Ww yatt attempts to do when he handles Petrarch. 
For instance, it is only i in the final couplet, indeed in the last line, that 
Surrey remembers the lover’s sorrow and Petrarch’s forceful 
contrast: 

And thus I see among these pleasant thinges 

Eche care decayes, and yet my sorow springes. 
This reads as an afterthought, not only because it literally comes too 
late, but also because it is tucked away in Surrey’s very un- 
Petrarchan, detachable, rhyming couplet. The conclusive air of this 
couplet with the phrase ‘ ‘and thus I see” gives the impression that 
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Surrey has proceeded along a line of thought and achieved a valuable 
logical statement. But the thought process has been too simple to jus- 
tify such a display. Nor is the structure of the central part more 
satisfactory either as imitation or innovation; indeed, there is no 
structure. At that point where Petrarch begins his effective contrast 
and development, Surrey is contentedly continuing with his list of 
springtide joys: 

The adder all her sloughe awaye she slinges; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smale. 


Surrey, remarks Padelford, “minimizes the lover’s complaint to 
dwell longer upon nature” (p. 207). Is it unfair, then, to blame Sur- 
rey for what may well have been intentional? I think it is not, for 
Surrey’ S description of spring, attractive as it is for its “typically 
English” features, is completely static. It is therefore inappropriate 
to the sonnet form in which a rapid development of thought and 
feeling is legitimately expected. Surrey’s items could be interchanged 
—say, the third line with the tw elfth—without any damage to the 
meaning or tone, which, in fact, remain the same throughout. The 
nightingale, hart, buck, etc., have, of course, simply a literal signifi- 
cance; and it remains, therefore, to praise Surrey only for the 
“minute” observation of nature that has been generously attributed 
to him.** In the present case, however, the originality of Surrey’s 
“improvements” upon Petrarch can hardly be considered with the 
same seriousness as Wyatt’s. In at least one detail and in the style of 
the whole, Surrey seems to be drawing less on fresh ose ation of 
nature than on memories of Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls 
The sparwe, Venus sone; the nyghtyngale, 
That clepeth forth the grene leves newe; 
The swalwe, mortherere of the foules smale 
That maken hony of flouers freshe of hewe; 
The wedded turtil, with hire herte trewe; 


The pekok, with his aungels fetheres bry ghte; 
The fesaunt, skornere of ‘the cok by ny ghte.®: a3 


It must be admitted that Surrey’s Chaucerian writing is pleasant; but 
that this makes a real sonnet, or that it compares, for originality, with 
Wyatt’s manipulations of Petrarch’s themes, cannot be held. 


21F. dwin Casady, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (New York, 1938), p. 228. 
22The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1957), ll. 351-357 
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Surrey’s “Alas! so all thinges nowe doe holde their peace” (1) is 
more worthy of comparison with its original “Or che’l ciel e la terra 
el vento tace” (cLx1v). Padelford actually prefers it: “Surrey’s son- 
net, with its abrupt opening, its more dramatic antithesis, and its 
superior interpretation of nature, is much the finer of the two. The 
opening verses, especially the noble fifth verse, are prophetic of the 
Georgian poets” (p. 207). This judgment does indeed sum up a 
number of the finest qualities of Surrey’s poetry. To Petrarch’s 
apparently rather tame opening Surrey, then, adds his “abrupt” one: 
“Now that the sky and earth and wind are silent’ But striking as this 
is in itself, its effect upon the whole sonnet is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It seems to anticipate too much of what Petrarch reveals only 
slowly, and the impact of the sixth line, repeating the “alas” of the 
first, is consequently weakened: “So am not I, whom love, alas! doth 
wring.’ Petrarch’s personal lament, on the other hand, does not 
begin to break upon the reader until his fifth line, that is, until after 
the gentle description of nature at rest has made its impact. Other- 
wise, the Petrarchan contrast of resting nature and restless lover is 
kept fairly sharp in Surrey’s version. His use of antithesis does 
not appear “more dramatic” than Petrarch’s; but such phrases as “I 
wepe and syngy’ “In joye and wo, and “To live and lacke” do genu- 
inely convey the uncertain state of mind that Petrarch describes 
thus: “Mille volte il di moro e mille nasco” (A thousand times a day 
I die and a thousand I am born), and “Una man sola mi risana € 
punge’ ’ (One hand alone heals and hurts me). As for Surrey’s “supe- 
rior interpretation of nature}’ his “noble” fifth line, “Calme is the sea, 
the waves worke lesse and lesse? is perhaps an enhancement of 
Petrarch’s fourth: “E nel suo letto il mar senz’onda giace” (And in 
his bed the sea lies waveless). The difference here is interestingly 
characteristic of the two poets. Surrey. certainly gives a more precise 
piece of visual observation, but Petrarch’s metaphor of the sea in bed 
has a more intimate connection with the meaning of the whole pas- 
sage, for instance, with the beasts and birds falling asleep in the sec- 
ond line. Surrey’s sonnet, therefore, has some impressive features of 
its own. From a certain point of view it may even be “finer” than 
Petrarch’s, but it is much less subtle. 

To judge from the translations and imitations only, neither Wyatt 
nor Surrey is Petrarchan in his attitude toward love. But if “The 
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longe love” is an indication, Wyatt certainly understands Petrarch’s 
attitude and meaning better than Surrey. Wyatt’s divergence from 
Petrarch appears to be a perfectly conscious and deliberate thing, an 
open act of repudiation in favor of opposite values. Surrey, on the 
other hand, is not aware of clashing values; and he is not a rebel be- 
cause, for him, there is nothing to rebel for or against. Again, Wyatt 
was, I think, fascinated by much in Petrarch’s imagery, rhythm, and 
phraseology; but Surrey’s literalness and his decasyllabic treadmill 
suggest the contrary. Both for historical and intrinsic value Wyatt's 
translations and imitations of Petrarch deserve a higher place than 
Surrey’s. 











John Astley, “Our Inglish Xenophon” 


By Harotp S. WiLson 


I THE course of reproving Thomas Nashe for writing lascivious 
verse and trivial pamphlets instead of using his talents more 
worthily, Gabriel Harvey in Pierces Supererogation calls the roll of 
men who have benefited society in recent times either by their writ- 
ings or their actions. Among those whose example he praises, John 
Astley receives the following citation: “I cannot forget the gallant 
discourse of Horsemanship, penned by a rare gentleman, M. John 
Astley of the Court: whom I dare intitle our Inglish Xenophon; and 
marvell not, that Pietro Bizzaro, a learned Italian, proposeth him for 
a perfect Patterne of Castilios Courtier?” 

There are brief biographical notices of Astley in the DNB and in 
the Athenae Cantabrigienses, but the most thorough and authorita- 
tive study of his career is contained in the chapter on Astley in 
A. Jefferies Collins’ Jewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth 1.2 The date 
of Astley’s birth has not been exactly established, but he had a cous- 
inship of affinity with Queen Elizabeth through his mother, whose 

sister was married to an uncle of Anne Boleyn. Astley’s wife early 
became the governess of the Princess Elizabeth; and both husband 
and wife fell under suspicion of complicity in the design of Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley to wed the princess and were imprisoned in 
January 1549. Upon the earnest plea of Elizabeth on their behalf, 
they were released and apparently continued in Elizabeth’s service 
until the reign of Mary, when Astley left for the Continent and may 
have resided for a time at Frankfurt. Upon Elizabeth’s accession, 
Astley returned to England and was soon appointed “Master and 
Treasurer of her Majesty’ s Jewels and Plate? or, as he was more 
commonly described, master of the queen’s jewelhouse, as well as 
“prime Gentleman of the Priv y Chamber? while Mrs, Astley became 
chief gentlewoman, so that “Elizabeth I may be said to ‘have en- 
trusted to the Astleys a well-nigh complete control over her personal 


1The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. Alexander B. Grosart ({London], 1884-85), 
IT, 99. 


2Published by the Trustees of the British Museum (London, 1955), pp. 199-230. 
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attendants:”* The Astleys continued in these positions of favor and 
influence at court as long as they both lived, though Catharine Ast- 
ley predeceased her husband by many years; she died in 1565. John 
Astley, besides holding the highly remunerative post of master of the 
jewelhouse, enjoyed other honors and emoluments under his royal 
benefactress and served repeatedly in Elizabeth’s parliaments. He 
died August 1, 1596. 

For a fuller account of the external events of Astley’s life and 
especially of his life at court and his duties as master of the jewel- 
house, the reader should consult Collins’ admirably documented 
chapter. That account simply quotes a brief extract from Bizzaro’s 
tribute to Astley, however, and dismisses Astley’s one book, The 
Art of Riding, with a reference to the compliments paid him in the 
prefatory letter contributed by two of the queen’s gentleman pen- 
sioners and the scarcely warranted comment upon the book itself 
that it “makes somewhat difficult reading today:”* The present study 
will attempt to supplement the otherwise excellent narrative of Col- 
lins by dealing at some length with these two matters. To proceed 
chronologically, we should begin with Pietro Bizzaro and his rela- 
tion to the Astleys. 

There is a life of Pietro Bizzaro (spelled “Bizari”) in the DNB and 
in the Athenae Cantabrigienses. Bizzaro was born about 1530 in 
either Sassoferrato or Perugia (he signs himself both “Pietro Bizaro 
Sentinati” and “Petrus Perusinus”) and soon moved to Venice, 
where his Varia Opuscula was eventually issued by the Aldine Press 
in 1565. Much before this date, however, he had embraced the prin- 
ciples of the reformed religion and visited England, where he en- 
joyed the patronage of the earl of Bedford and was admitted at 
Cambridge to the same degree he had earlier taken “in partibus 
transmarinis, becoming a fellow of St. John’s College on July 4, 
1549.° If he left England at the accession of Mary, as seems likely in 


‘Ibid., p. 210. 
‘Tbid., pp. 211, 221. 


5Athenae Cantabrigienses, ed. C. H. Cooper and Thompson Cooper (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1861), II, 8, contains a fuller account of Bizzaro than that given in the DNB. 
There are many interesting details of Bizzaro’s career not given in either account, 
however, which may be gleaned especially from an examination of his published writ- 
ings. I hope at a later time to devote a separate study to his life, particularly that part 
of it spent in England. 
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view of the ardent protestant sentiments he expresses in his corre- 
spondence,’ he returned to England under Elizabeth’s regime at least 
as early as December 25, 1561, the date of a dedication written in 
London and subscribed to British Museum MS. Royal 12 A. 
XLVIIL." This work was published with the title Varia Opuscula in 
Venice in 1565. It consists of two parts. Part one contains humanist 
orations under the following titles: “De Optimo Principe” (sepa- 
rately dedicated to Elizabeth; the whole work is likewise dedicated 
to her); “De Bello & Pace” (dedicated to Mary, queen of Scotland); 
“Pro Philosophia & Eloquentia” (dedicated to Franciscus Rossellus, 
i.e., Francis Russell, earl of Bedford); ““Aemilii accusatio & defensio” 
(two orations dedicated to William Cecil); and “Pro L. Virginio 
contra Ap. Claudium” (dedicated to Mary’s secretary and ambassa- 
dor, William Maitland of Lethington). Part two consists of Bizzaro’s 
“Poematum Libri II” (sigs. M1'-V 4"). The poems are chiefly com- 
plimentary and are separately dedicated to many European notables, 
but especially to those of Elizabeth’s court. In book one there are 
poems addressed to Elizabeth herself (M3"),* Cecil, Leicester, Bed- 
ford, Northampton, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, John Astley and his lady, and George Buchanan (the only 
scholar included in this distinguished company); there is also a poem 


®See his letter to Henry Bullinger dated from Cambridge Feb. 10, 1550, which he 
signs “Peter of Perugia, an exile from Italy, his native country, by reason of his con- 
fession of the doctrine of the gospel?’ in Original Letters Relative to the English Ref- 
ormation, ed. Hastings Robinson (Cambridge, Eng., 1846-47), pp. 338-339. These 
sentiments did not prevent him from seeking the patronage of Mary Queen of Scots 
at a later date, not without success, either, as a eulogistic dedication to her in his Varia 
Opuscula of 1565 testifies. 


7See Elkin C. Wilson, England’s Eliza (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 421. 


8A tribute from the vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth (M2v-M3") precedes Bizzaro’s 
own poem addressed to her. Gabriel Harvey reprinted a number of the poems from 
Bizzaro’s Varia Opuscula in his own Gratulationum Valdinensium Libri Quatuor 
(1578). It has not previously been noted, I think, that the first section of this volume, 
dedicated to Elizabeth, is really a florilegium of poems in the queen’s honor by 
humanist poets of England and the Continent, among which Harvey’s own effusions 
have only a slight preponderance. Likewise, the sections devoted to Leicester and 
Burghley anthologize the work of other poets. Only the section dedicated to Oxford, 
Hatton, and Sidney jointly is entirely Harvey’s; and even here there is an “elenchus” 
and a congratulatory poem from Richard Harvey to his brother Gabriel. It is mel- 
ancholy to learn from Mark Eccles’ study (“Bynneman’s Books?’ The Library, 5th 
Ser., XII [June 1957], 81-92) that the hundred copies of Harvey’s Grat. Vald. remain- 
ing in Bynneman’s stock in 1583 were valued by an appraiser at slightly less than a 
halfpenny per copy. 
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in praise of the infant son of Mary Queen of Scots.’ Book two opens 
impartially with poems addressed to most of the rulers of Europe— 
Philip of Spain; Philip’s queen; Catherine de’ Medici; Ferdinand, 
king of Bohemia; Mary of Scotland; Hieronymus Priolus, duke of 
Venice; Guidobaldo II, duke of Urbino; and other lesser Italian 
princes. Then follow Robert Dudley, the earl of Bedford and sev- 
eral of his children, Sir William Drury (two poems, R1‘-R2"), John 
Astley (see below), Thomas Randolph, Bishop John Jewel, and 
others less well known. There is a small group of poems in praise of 
historical personages—Scipio Africanus, Julius Caesar, and Pyrrhus 
(S5"-S5”). There is a group commemorating deaths of the eminent— 
Charles V; Henry II; Edward VI; Matthew, king of Hungary; Ed- 
ward Courtenay; Margaret, countess of Bedford; and lesser ones 
(T4'-T7"). There is also a group of prayers to God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit (T7’-V1'). The volume concludes with “Quorun- 
dam Epigrammata in laudem Elisabethae Sererenissimae [sic] An- 
gliae Reginae” by Benedictus Manzolius Mutinensis, Alexander 
Rocius Chius, Caesar Urbinas, Paulus Thausignanus, Paulus Ursu- 
linus, Camillus Melchior Mutensis 13. annorum adolescens, Julius de 
Rubeis, and two by “Incerto Authore” (V1'-V4'). 

All of this carefully wrought adulation did not go altogether 
without reward. In 1567 Bizzaro was given a prebendal stall at 
Sarum valued at twenty pounds per year. He evidently failed, how- 
ever, of gaining any larger preferment i in England, for in 1570 he 
was licensed by Secretary Cecil to go abroad for the express purpose 
of printing his works on the Continent and also to collect informa- 
tion on foreign affairs for the English government. In 1573 Hubert 
Languet wrote to Sidney from Vienna and took occasion mildly to 
reproach the English for having neglected Bizzaro: 


I send you an epistle of Pietro Bizarro of Perugia, that you may have 
before your eyes his surpassing eloquence, and make it your model. You 
will now perceive how unw isely you English acted in not appreciating 
all this excellence, and not treating it with the respect it deserves. You 
judged yourselves unworthy of immortality, which he surely would 
have bestowed on you by his eloquence, if you had known how to use 


%Some of Bizzaro’s spellings are delightful. Maitland of Lethington figures as 
“Gulielmo Metlan Domino Lidinctoni? Sir Nicholas Throckmorton as “Nicolaus 
Frogmortinus Anglus’ 
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the fortunate opportunity of earning the good-will of such a man. How 
much better we Saxons have done. We have shown more judgement in 
an hour than you in fifteen long years. We saw at once how to gain his 
favour, and did not lose the chance. Show me any one of your country- 
men of whom he thinks so highly, as of the person to whom this letter is 
addressed, and from whom I stole it, for your amusement and gratifica- 
tion. Take care to use it discreetly, and do not put your hand in the 
Wasps’ nest, and so give me trouble. I will give you leave to cull a few 
flowers from it, which will serve for the adornment of your letter if you 
should ever write to the author. He certainly deserves to be painted in 
his own colours.'° 


It seems clear, for all the facetious intention of Languet’s letter, that 
he had not seen Bizzaro’s Latin poems in praise of his admired Eng- 
lish patrons at this time. They are fulsome enough, if not “aere 
perennius.’ 

Bizzaro later visited Antwerp, where he was associated for a time 
with the publishing house of Christopher Plantin. According to a 
letter of Justus Lipsius, when Bizzaro visited Leyden in 1581, he 
left with Lipsius a manuscript of a “Universal History” for which 
he was seeking a publisher; since this work was to require eight vol- 
umes, it is not altogether surprising that it did not reach publica- 
tion. Bizzaro was back in Antwerp in December 1583; and on 
November 23, 1586, he wrote to Cecil from The Hague, detailing 
the works he had written since leaving England, histories and trans- 
lations, besides “these my verses, lately printed; which he sends by 
the messenger, Robert Beal.’* There is no record of the date or place 
of his death. 

Of Bizzaro’s two poems in honor of the Astleys, the first, ad- 
dressed to both of them jointly (O4"), is formal and restrained. 
“Why; he asks, “should I include you in my songs, since you have 
not sought it?” Only his regard for their distinguished merits, he 
concludes, the reverence, submission, and devotion that he feels for 
them, can account for it. The second, addressed to Astley alone, 


10The Correspondence of Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. William Aspen- 
wall Bradley (Boston, Mass., 1912), pp. 4-5. Languet’s letter implies that Bizzaro’s 
second stay in England had been from the accession of Elizabeth until 1573 or there- 
abouts. The DNB cites a letter written by Bizzaro to Cecil from Augsburg and dated 
Oct. 20, 1573. Languet’s letter to Sidney is dated Nov. 19, 1573. 


11John Strype, Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), III, Pt. 1, 659-661. I have 
not found any record of this later edition of Bizzaro’s poems. 
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contains the tribute Harvey refers to in the passage from Pierces 
Supererogation already quoted. It is as follows: 


Ad loannem Ashleum 


Non qualis fuerit publica Res, Plato 
Sed qualis potius debeat haec fore, 
Scripsit, nec Xenophon qualis erat Cyrus, 
Sed qualis potius bonus 

Princeps debeat esse. vt pius, & sagax, 
lustusque ac reliquis partibus undique 
Perfectus, nihil vt prorsus ei queat 
Deesse. at nec fuit, aut erit 

Quisquam hic talis. ita est (vt puto) nobilis, 
Liber Castilij qui docet Aulicam 
Vitam, quoue modo acquirere gloriam 
Possit optimus Aulicus. 

Quem autem hic inuenias conditionibus 
‘Tot, tantisque virum qui undique polleat 
Virtute, ingenio, quique sit omnibus 
Perfectus numeris suis? 

At si vilus titulum uendicat hunc sibi, 

Et iure id faciat, uel dabitur tibi, 
Vel nulli penitus, nec poterunt uirum 
Talem cernere principes. 

Verum ipse (vt fatear quae mea opinio 
De te, quidque alij iudicio bono 
Dicant) solus es ille Aulicus, Anglia 
Sola talem habet Aulicum, 

Qualem Castilio praecipit. hance tibi 
Si huc posset remeare, ipsemet integram 
Laudem ascriberet, ac praecipuum locum & 
Palmam inter reliquos daret.'? 

12Rqv-R5r. “Ashley” is a common variant spelling of Astley in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The following is a free but, I trust, tolerable rendering in English: 

Plato wrote not about an actual state but rather about what an ideal state would be 
like; nor did Xenophon describe the historical Cyrus, but rather the ideal of the good 
prince—dutiful, wise, just, complete with every good quality, without defect. But 
there never has been nor ever will be such a prince. So it is, as I conceive, with the 
noble work of Castiglione, which teaches the courtly life and how the best courtier 
may win renown, What man can you find here and now of this sort, a man who is 
perfect in native endowment, in virtue, in every quality? But if anyone can justly 
claim this title, it will be given to you, or to no one at all; nor can princes discover 
such a man. In my opinion, and in the opinion of others competent to judge, you 
alone are that perfect courtier; England alone has such a courtier as Castiglione 
described. And if Castiglione could return hither, he would confer that honor upon 


you; he would award you the palm in preference to all others; he would give you the 
highest place. 
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It will be seen that it is Harvey himself who bestows the title of 
“our Inglish Xenophon” upon Astley, following, doubtless, the sug- 
gestion of the title page of Astley’s treatise on horsemanship given 
below. There can be no doubt, however, that the Astleys were 
important and influential people at Elizabeth’s court. Mrs. Astley 
was a Champernowne, and there is some ground for thinking that 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whose mother was also of this Devonshire fam- 
ily, may have been introduced to the court of Elizabeth under the 
auspices of the Astleys.'* Gabriel Harvey eccentrically confers an 
unwarranted literary distinction upon John Astley by linking his 
name with that of Roger Ascham in a list of “divine Poets, and 
sweet Oratours” in Pierces Supererogation.* Ascham was indeed a 
close friend of Astley and addressed his Report ... of the Affaires 
and State of Germany to him;** but Astley had no real claim to be 
regarded either as a poet or an orator, much less to be numbered in 
the select company of Chaucer, Spenser, More, Cheke, Ascham, Sid- 
ney, and Dyer, whom Harvey hails in this context as the greatest 
literary men that England has produced.” 

Astley’s just and modest title to fame is as an authority on horse- 
flesh and the art of riding. He was so recognized before he produced 
his one treatise on this subject, for in 1574 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners in the county of Middlesex for horses and geld- 
ings for the wars." In 1584 there issued from the press: 


THE/ Art of Riding, set foorth in a/ breefe treatise, with a due inter- 
preta-/ tion of certeine places alledged out/ of Xenophon, and Gryson, 
verie/ expert and excellent/ Horssemen:/ Wherein also the true use of 
the hand by the said/ Grysons rules and precepts is speciallie touched: / 


‘ST owe this suggestion to Franklin Dickey of the University of New Mexico. 
14 Works, Il, 266. 


15Letters XLV, LV in Giles’s edition of The Whole Works of Roger Ascham 
(London, 1864-65), I, Pt. 1, 92-93, 107-108, are addressed to Astley, and letter XL, 
addressed to Princess Elizabeth in 1545, contains a complimentary reference to Ast- 
ley’s wife, then in attendance upon the princess; see also letters XXXI, XXXIX, 
LXXXIV. 

16A tenuous link between Harvey and Astley consists in the circumstance that Ast- 
ley sold an estate in Otterden, Kent, to Dr. William Lewin (Ath. Cantab., Il, 182). 
Lewin was the kindly friend and patron to whom Harvey dedicated his Cic eronianus 
in 1577. It is likely, however, that Harvey had more than one opportunity for meeting 
the Astleys while he was in attendance upon the earl of Leicester at court. 


17A th. Cantab., Il, 182. 
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and how the Author of this present worke hath/ put the same in prac- 
tise, also what profit men/ maie reape thereby: without the knowledge/ 
whereof, all the residue of the order/ of Riding is but vaine./ Lastlie, is 
added a short discourse of the Chaine/ or Cavezzan, the Trench, and the 
Mar-/ tingale: written by a Gentleman of/ great ‘skill and long expe- 
rience in/ the said Art./ Imprinted at London, by/ Henrie Denham. 
1584.7° 

This work is introduced somewhat misleadingly by an epistle “To 
the Right worshipfull Gentlemen Pensioners, M. Henrie Mackwil- 
liam, and M. William Fitzwilliams, dated “The last of September, 
1583, and signed with the initials “G. BY It begins: 

When as it pleased the right worshipfull M. Astley M. of the Jewell 
house, earnestlie to desire me to satisfie you right worthie Gentlemen his 
verie good freends, as touching the right use of the Cavezzan first mooved 
unto him by you Maister Mackwilliam, as afterward for the like use also 
of the Bit, by you M. Fitzwilliams, and that in writing; the which things 
both doo speciallie rest in the true use of the hand, wherein the chiefe 
substance of the whole Art of Riding standeth: I was in great doubt what 
answere to make. For as I was verie loath to denie the earnest request of 
such a person, to whom I thought my self so greatlie bound; so doo I 
feare to fall into the just blame that they deserve, which take upon them 
the thing that is above their power, or so presume to put themselves in 
prease among so manie, as have so well written of the said Art alreadie. 


(A2") 


M. Astley, however, the writer continues, encouraged him to write 
out his views, if only because there are those who cannot understand 
the explanations already available; there are, moreover, charlatans 
whose ill teaching must be counteracted; and the whole matter is of 


'SThough A. Forbes Sieveking in “Horsemanship, with Farriery? Shakespeare’s 
England (Oxford, 1916), II, 426, calls Astley’s treatise “the rarest of all Elizabethan 
manage books; there are three copies in the Folger Shakespeare Library. Copy 3 has 
a variant title page: 

Ornament/ THE ART OF RIDING/ BRIEFLIE DEFINFD IN: NINE 

CHAPITERS,/ With Notis Of Courage/ in a/ HORSE,/ THE USING AND 

ABUSING OF A HORSE:/ AND WHAT IS CALLED/ HARDNESS OF 

THE MOUTH,/ To The/ BENEFIT of GENTELMEN DESIROUS OF 

SUCH KNOWLEDGE./ Ornament/ ALSO, OF THE/ Cavezzan, Trench, 

and Martingale,/ BY A GENTELMAN SKILFULL IN THAT ART./ Orna- 

ment/ IMPRINTED AT LONDON, BY H. DENHAM./ 1 5 8 4. 


The rest of the work appears to be from the same setting of type as copies 1 and 2. 
I am indebted to the director and trustees of the Folger Shakespeare Library for the 
fellowship that has made possible the preparation of this study. I am grateful to John 
W. Crow and Giles E. Dawson for helpful suggestions and criticism in the course of 
its pre paration. 
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the utmost importance for all gentlemen. In this treatise “G. BY pro- 
poses no innovations; he intends to deal principally “concerning the 
true use of the hand: a thing not easie, but very hard to be under- 
stood, and fewest rules be given therof, and commonlie most unskil- 
fullie used. . . 2? He warns the two eager young men that, if the 
author fails of his endeavor, blame will be imputed to all three of 
them, “but most to him, that hath been the chiefest procurer thereof 
[1.e., Astley]; and least to me (I hope) that was so loath to take this 
enterprise upon me.’ And he counsels them to submit the manuscript 
to the judgment and correction of those who are skillful in the art, 
especially 


M. Th. Blundeville . . . who hath alreadie gathered verie diligentlie the 
whole substance of that booke of the order of Riding, which was written 
by that excellent M. in that Art Frederike Gryson a noble Gentleman of 
the citie of Naples, and hath verie skilfullie put it in such order, as if men 
take good heed, & wilbe diligent, they cannot but greatlie profit thereby, 
to the great benefit of themselves, and the service of their countrie. For 
the which, and manie other his good abilities, if this time were not too 
much unkind and forgetfull, he could not lie thus hidden as he dooth.'® 


Overleaf, however, there follows an address “To our verie loving 
Companions, and fellowes in Armes, bir Majesties Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners: and to the gentle Reader whosoever” signed jointly by the 
two dedicatees, Mackwilliam and Fitzwilliams.”° This address en- 
lightens us concerning the identity of “G. BY: 


19A2v-A3r. Thomas Blundeville is chiefly known for his translations and his two 
treatises on horsemanship. Despite the implication that he was neglected in G. B's 
graceful tribute, Blundeville seems to have enjoyed a fair success under the patronage 
of Cecil, Leicester, and others. Harvey mentions his work with appreciation in the 
passage immediately following his tribute to Astley. Besides the biographical sketch 
of Blundeville in the DNB, see Eleanor Rosenberg, Leicester, Patron of Letters (New 
York, 1955), pp. 46-53. 


20Thomas Bedingfield’s translation of Claudio Corte’s The Art of Riding . .. (Lon- 
don, 1584) is likewise dedicated to “Maister Henrie Mackwilliam, one of hir Majesties 
Gentlemen Pensioners: Mackwilliam seems to have taken a large part of the initiative 
in 1583-84 to provide for the publication of treatises on horsemanship that would be 
useful to the gentlemen of Flizabeth’s court. Bedingfield (a brief life of him is given 
in the DNB) repeatedly refers to Astley’s The Art of Riding as already familiar to 
readers of his version of Corte’s treatise or as readily available for their consultation 
(sigs. Krv, O34). I have not found any further references to M. William Fitzwilliams. 
It is possible that he is the eldest son (also named William) of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
lord deputy of Ireland under Elizabeth, though Astley consistently spells his name 
“Fitzwilliams?’ 
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It hath beene practised by many excellent men in sundrie professions, 
to forbeare the publishing of their owne names with such workes, as they 
have set foorth with singular skill for the benefit of their cuntrie, Their 
intent wherein (as we conceive) hath beene onelie this, to profit and 
benefit others, without regarding anie waie to purchase praise or com- 
mendation unto themselves. Which franke and liberall kind of dealing, 
as it proceedeth (doubtles) of a noble disposition of mind, which seeketh 
rather to doo, than to be seene in doing, and passeth not for so meane a 
reward, as is commonlie due for speach, or for a mans travell by his pen: 
so were it a kinde of injurie, to suffer the names of such excellent persons 
(worthie to beare name abroad above others) to rest in that sort drowned 
in silence and darknes, and not rather to indevor (though contrarie to 
their likings in that behalfe) to advance their doings, and to make them 
openlie knowne unto the world, thereby to receive part of that honor 
which is due unto them. For praise and renowne is unto none so justlie 
due, as unto those, which in anie vertuous action doo least affect it. In 
this number, which is but rare, must we note unto you (though per- 
chance not without some offense unto him) the worthie Gentleman 
M. John Astley, maister of hir Majesties Jewell house, and Gentleman of 
hir privie chamber, a man, besides his reputation and countenance in 
Court, knowne to be of singular skill in the Art of Riding: who (in 
truth) being the Author of this treatise, and yet either for modesties 
sake, or otherwise carelesse, that the world should yeeld praise and 
commendation unto him for his travell therein taken, hath sought by all 
the meanes he could (as maie appeare by the Epistle, under the Cipher : 
of two letters hereunto prefixed) to suppresse, and in no wise to have 
his owne name seene in the same... . 


But M. Astley should have done the opposite, the writers continue, 
for the sake of his credit and reputation; though (they add, a little 
inconsistently) such identification as they have provided is hardly 
necessary because the following matter is handled “with such ex- 
quisite skill and judgement” that only Astley could have been the 
author (A3%-Aq’). 

After this engaging introduction, the treatise proper opens with 
a definition of its subject: “Riding is an Art to make an horsse . . . 
obedient to its Rider?’ This proposition is analyzed according to its 
efficient, material, formal, and final causes—the author is not afraid 
of stressing the obvious and is orderly in his procedure. He then 
considers “notes of courage in a horse,’ “wherein the cheefe part 
of horssemanship consisteth” (1.e., in “the true use or temper of 
the hand”), and “what is justlie called the hardnes of the mouth” 
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in horses. Chapter two supplies “A confirmation by other authors 
of this that hath alreadie beene set downe;’ the authorities chosen 
being Xenophon and Frederick Gryson, whom Astley considers 
by far the best. The middle portion of the book is much concerned 
with the proper use of the “cavezzan” and bit, with the means of 
avoiding the wrenching of the horse’s head out of alignment with 
his body, and with the various maneuvers in teaching the horse dif- 
ferent motions and turns—all of which, we are repeatedly assured, 
depend especially upon the skillful use of the hand. At one point 
we are told that it is “decencie or comlinesse in a horsse to carrie 
his forehead as Rams doo when they fight” (F2"); at another, “what 
is to be doone touching the restraint of libertie in an horsse” (F4"). 
A lengthy section (chapters six and seven) tells how the foregoing 
rules have been practiced by the author; chapters eight and nine deal 
with the proper management of the horse after it has been well 
trained, with citations of the authority of Blundeville, M. Claudio 
Corte, Gryson, and Xenophon. The treatise concludes with a brief 
discourse headed, “This discourse following of the Chaine or Cavez- 
zan, and likewise of the Trench & Martingale, is not the Authors 
worke, but the experience of another Gentleman verie skilfull and 
long practised in the same Art, which he hath briefelie written at 
the request of his inward freend?** 

Astley’s little book is charming to read, even for one not expert 


21K 3t-Lqr. I must apologize to any equestrian readers of the present study for pass- 
ing over the more technical parts of Astley’s discussion. The literature of horseman- 
ship in sixteenth-century England i is extensive and my own knowledge of the subject 
cries. I have found the various treatises of Thomas Blundeville and Gervase Mark- 
ham most helpful in explaining technicalities in Astley’s treatise, where a fairly exten- 
sive experience of horsemanship on the part of the reader is assumed. The “cavezzan” 
or “cavesson; which is so thoroughly discussed by Astley and his friend who con- 
tributes the brief excursus at the end of Astley’s treatise, is nowhere explained or illus- 
trated, the writers assuming our familiarity with its varieties. It is defined in the OED 
(s.v. “eavesson”) as “a kind of nose-band of iron, leather, or wood ‘fixed to the nos- 
trils of a horse, to curb or render him manageable through the pain it occasions.” 
Gervase Markham’s Cavelarice, or The English Horseman ... (London, 1607), Bk. 
II, Ch. ii, contains a history of the cavesson in England, with illustrations of each stage 
and variety in its development and admirably clear explanations and discussions of its 
usefulness (sigs. Oq¥-Q3¥). Markham especially emphasizes that the customary Eng- 
lish style in the training of horses is to use gentleness, in contrast with the practice of 
some Italian masters who, though skillful, are also notably cruel, disciplining the 
horse through fear rather than through sy mpathetic understanding. The doctrine 
concerning horsemanship in Markham as in Astley and Blundeville suggests an 
interesting parallel with the educational doctrines of Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster. 
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in the horseman’s art. It is simple, unostentatious, and becomingly 
earnest; the author conceives himself, above all, to be making a con- 
tribution to the defense of the realm. The whole treatise is invested 
with a pleasing air of antiquity—in the leisurely formal periods, the 
dignity of phrase befitting so important a subject, and the unmis- 
takable enthusiasm (albeit decently subdued) with which the in- 
struction is presented, The only thing lacking is a set of illustrations, 
and these perhaps were unnecessary for such readers as M. Henrie 
Mackwilliam and M. William Fitzwilliams, for whom Astley’s work 
was chiefly intended.” 

Harvey’s phrase for Astley, “our Inglish Xenophon’ is doubtless 
an overstatement; and, while we have no way of estimating how 
nearly he conformed to Castiglione’s ideal of the perfect courtier, 
it seems unlikely that Astley seriously challenged Sir Philip Sidney’s 
title to that comparison, else we should have heard more of him. But 
it is clear that he was a worthy man who served his queen in respon- 
sible posts with universal respect, that he was accomplished and 
cultivated, and that he wrote a book that seemed highly useful in 
the eyes of contemporaries fitted to judge. That is a reputation with 
which a man may be content. 


22The 1580 edition of Blundeville’s The foure chiefest Offices belonging to Horse- 
manship—a much larger treatise than Astley’s, covering more ground—contains 
numerous illustrations, some of them extremely useful to the layman in explaining 
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“close bittes; “broken portes; “upset mouthesy and the like. 








Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus in Heroic Verse 


By Lawrence V. RYAN 


MM" treatises on archery in the English language are indebted 
in some measure to Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus (London, 
1545), for Ascham “set the fashion for all future writers on archery 
by dividing the act of shooting with the long-bow into five parts, 
which he called, in the order of their occurrence, Standing, Nock- 
ing, Drawing, Holding and Loosing:”' Besides having influenced 
various technical works on the subject, Toxophilus is also the direct 
source of a little-known poem in heroic couplets by the actor Robert 
Shotterel (fl. 1660-1676) and the Restoration dramatist Thomas 
D’Urfey (1653-1723). Indeed, a substantial portion of Shotterel and 
D’Urfey’s Archerie Reviv'd (1676) is an unacknowledged verse 
paraphrase of the first half of Ascham’s book, while the prose “Post- 
script” to the poem is an epitome of the second half.’ 

What occasioned the collaboration between Shotterel and 
D’Urfey and their publication of the work is not clear. At the time, 
D’Urfey was twenty-three years old and had just seen his first play, 
The Siege of Memphis, produced at the Theatre Royal (Drury Lane, 
September 1676). This bombastic maiden effort was a failure on the 
boards; by D’Urfey’s own admission, it was “a triffle that by the 


1Robert PR Elmer, “Study of Correct Archery? American Archery ({Columbus, 
Ohio? ], 1917), p. 21. 


2Archerie Reviv’d; or, the Bow-Man’s Excellence (London, 1676),STC S 3647. The 
book, of which at least ten specimens are known, is an octavo volume in seven signa- 
tures: A, a (four leaves only), B-F. The volume I have examined is the Bridgewater 
Library copy. The contents are as follows: epistle dedicatory to the king and queen, 
foll. A3"-[ Ast]; preface “To the Reader? foll. [ A6"]-a2", commendatory verses by W. 
Hawtrey, R. Wright, and T. L., foll. [azv-aq¥] the text of the poem, foll. Br-[E av); 
the prose “Postscript} foll. | E8r- F6v]; “Orders and Observations touching the Noble 
Exercise of Shooting in the Long-Bowy etc., fol. [F7"-v],; English verse “In laudem 
Sagittariorum, fol. [F 8"). 

Shotterel and D’Urfey’s poem is not the only one that owes a major debt to Toxo- 
philus. In 1583, Richard Robinson published at London The Auncient Order, Soci- 
etie, and Unitie Laudable, of Prince Arthure ... (STC 800). Included in this work is 
a three-part “Assertion frendly in favour and furtherance of English Archery at this 
day; in which many of Ascham’s references to ancient writers on archery are taken 
over and paraphrased in fourteener couplets (also considered a heroic meter by Eliza- 
bethans). Shotterel and D’Urfey’s effort, however, is indebted in far greater propor- 
tion to Ascham than Robinson’s, for the latter includes references to a number of 
sources in addition to Toxophilus. 
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meaness of the stile, the want of good design, and the ill representa- 
tion at the Theatre, being Play’d to the worst advantage, has got 
little credit with the World. . . 2° Shotterel, who was some years 
D’Urfey’s senior, was an actor and a shareholder in the King’s Com- 
pany, which had staged The Siege of Memphis.* He seems, however, 
not to have been offended at the slight cast upon the production, for 
both the poem and the printed version of the tragedy appeared short- 
ly after the failure of the play.® The one certain link, then, between 
the collaborators was this association with the Theatre Royal. 

As for the authors’ personal knowledge of archery, there is noth- 
ing in their jointly produced volume to establish either their special 
interest or expertness in the sport. They claim in the preface “To 
the Reader” that their intention in praising this noble pastime is to 
strengthen England’s military forces, to improve the health of gen- 
tlemen as well as yeomen, and to replace vicious recreations among 
their countrymen with a commodious and venerable exercise. They 
also attempt to give the impression of having read widely on their 
subject by the use of many marginal citations of authorities who have 
commended archery. They learnedly cite the achievements of war- 
like peoples who have been skilled with “Bows and Shafts, whose 
noble and dangerous Enterprises and Victories have been often 
declar’d and publisht by several worthy and Judicious Authors, not 
difficult to be found of any Inquisitor . .?” (fol. a"). Not difficult, in 
truth, for it is quite ev ident froma comparison. of the texts that nearly 
all of Shotterel and D’Urfey’s inquisition was into the pages of Toxo- 
philus. In some instances even that was not a very painstaking process. 
They speak, for instance, of “Vortigern the Saxon Monarch” (p. 
33), although Vortigern, according to such early historians as Nen- 
nius, Bede, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, was the Celtic king who 
invited the Angles and Saxons to land in Britain. The error seems due 
to a hasty reading of Ascham’s “what tyme as the Saxons came first 


8Prefatory letter to Henry Chevers, Esq., The Siege of Memphis, or the Ambitious 
Queen (London, 1676), fol. A3. 


4Although not much is known about Shotterel, for various references to his career 
from 1660 onward, see Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1928), pp. 269-291, passim. 


‘Both works were published during Michaelmas term, 1676, according to the term 
catalogue of Nov. 22. The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709 A.D., ed. Edward Arber, 
I (London, 1903), 254-255. 
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into this realme in kyng Vortigers dayes . . ?” (fol. [kiiiv]). Shortly 
thereafter, they mention Henry III’s triumph at Crécy (p. 34), prob- 
ably through telescoping inadvertently Ascham’s proximate descrip- 
tions of Edward III’s victory at Crécy and that of Henry V at Agin- 
court (foll. [kiiiY-kiv'] ). Similarly, they mistake James I of Scotland 
for James I of England (p. 38), most likely because they had hur- 
riedly read a reference by Ascham to “James Stewart fyrst kyng of 
that name” (fol. ki"). Incredible as such ignorance or carelessness 
may seem, the errors only point up more clearly the fact that the 
poets were dependent for their information almost exclusively upon 
Toxophilus. 

The two books of Ascham’s treatise deal, respectively, with the 
history, commendation, and utility of archery, and with the equip- 
ment for and technique of shooting in the longbow. Except in the 
invocation and peroration to their poem, Shotterel and D’Urfey 
follow their model almost point by point, their details correspond- 
ing in the verse portion to those of book one, the “Postscript” differ- 
ing only in its extreme brevity and in a slight altering of diction and 
phrasing from book two of Toxophilus. A few quotations should 
suffice to demonstrate how heavily indebted the poets were to their 
source. The simple task of finding the parallels is made even easier 
by the fact that they did not hesitate to print alongside their own 
text the marginal notations by which Ascham had identified the 
authorities for his own information. 

Ascham, for example, begins his account of the origins of archery 
as follows: 


Claudianus Of the first finders out of shoting, divers men divers- 

in bistri. lye doo wryte. Claudiane the poete sayth that nature 
gave example of shotyng first, by the Porpentine, 
whiche doth shote his wy and will hitte any thinge 
that fightes with it... . (fol. Br) 


Shotterel and D’Urfey ates this: 


How Bows were first invented few have shown, 

Nor need we care, since their tri’d worth is known. 
*Claudianus The Wise and Fam’d *Egyptian Poet sung, 

Through Nature the first use of Shooting sprung; 

Men imitating Porpentines that grow 

Arm’d with Sharp Pricks to shoot th’approaching 


foe.... (p. 4) 
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On his next page Ascham writes: 


Herod. Cyaxares the kynge of the Medees, and greate 
i clio. graundefather to Cyrus, kepte a sorte of Sythians with 
him onely for this purpose, to teache his sonne Astyages 

to shote. (fol. BY) 


In Archerie Reviv'd this becomes: 


Herod. Cyaxares the Median Emperour, 
in Clio. Triumphant Cyrus fam’d Progenitor, 
A sort of hardy Scythians kept to show 
And teach his Son the Vertues of the Bowe.... »+ (p. 5) 


Again, in concluding their attack on dicing, bred of dishonesty and 
idleness, and taking up once more the praise of archery, fostered by 
honest labor, the poets write: 


The first Inventor of fam’d Archerie 
*Plat. (As *Plato mentions) was a Deity; 
in Zim. A God of worth and boundless Excellence, 
Patron of Musick, Medicines, Elloquence, 
Wit’s Paragon, and Vertue’s Quintissence. 
+Plat. in But Dicing, though it may tTwo Parents claim, 
Phedro. Yet both were so alli’d to Vice and Shame, 
That Antient Poets blush’d to have their Crimes 
Cloud the unblemish’d Lustre of their Rhimes 
By Mentioning those vitious sons of Scorn, 
One being a Grecian, t’other Lydian born; 
Which Nation still so dissolute appears, 
That it the slander of all people bears 
*Herod. For wild unthrifty Courses, * Vanity, 
in Clio. Debauches, and their scorn of Archery: 
Whose Vertue their rank Natures did displease, 
As being a Foe to their Luxurious Ease. (pp. 13-14) 


This is patently a reworking of Ascham’s 


Pla. i zymp. The fyrste brynger in to the worlde of shootynge, was 
Apollo, w hiche for his w isdome, & great commodities, 
brought amonges men by him, was estemed worthie, to 
be counted as a God in heaven. Disyng surely is a bas- 
tarde borne, because it is said to have .ii. fathers, and yet 
bothe noughte: The one was an ungracious God, called 

Plato Theuth, which for his noughtines, came never in other 

In Phedro. goddes companyes, and therfore Homer doth despise 
onse to name him, in all his workes. The other father was 
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Herodot. in a Lydian borne, whiche people for suche gamnes, and 
Clio. other unthriftines, as boowlyng and hauntyng of tav- 
ernes, have bene ever had in most vile reputation, in all 

storyes and writers. (fol. E*-’) 


One could multiply examples, but these specimens should suffice, 
for the same pattern of imitation continues throughout the poem. 
With few exceptions the passages are merely lifted from Toxophilus 
without rearrangement or major alteration. Not all of Ascham’s 
examples are used, of course, and the relative positions of some of 
them are transposed. Yet even occasional bits of satire on the Resto- 
ration scene have their antecedents in the earlier work. The unsavory 
picture of an ordinary (pp. 9-10), though brought up to date by the 
introduction of tobacco smoke and the presence of Frenchified fops, 
looks back to Ascham’s lively description of a group of conycatchers 
at work in a Tudor tavern (foll. Eiu'-F*). The attack upon vile gun- 
powder (pp. 38-42), while more extended than the original, is simi- 
lar to Ascham’s discussion of the “discOmodities of gunnes” (fol. 
Gu"). The only important section not suggested by Ascham is a 
digression on playgoing as a recreation when archery is out of season. 
The main interest of this passage lies in its reply to critics and play- 
goers who did not approve The Siege of Memphis ( pp. 17-21 ). And, 
as may have been suggested by the last quotation ¢ given above, even 
the satire on the contemporary passion for gaming follows Ascham’s 
censure of “pleye at cardes and dise”’ Why, ask the poets, should 
archery “Yield precedency to the Hellish Vice / Of those two 
Twins of Horrour, Cards and Dice?” (p. 16). Archerie Reviv'd, at 
least in its main portion (pp. 4-40), is truly little more than Roger 
Ascham’s Toxophilus in heroic verse. 

The “Postscript,’ although only thirteen pages in length, is a fair- 
ly successful epitome of the technical portion of Ascham’s treatise. 
Like their model, the poets are concerned first with the archer’s 
equipment: bracer, shooting glove, string, bow, shaft, bow case, and 
pouch.® Naturally, the epitome selects only the central details, but 
whatever occurs is taken in its proper order from Toxophilus and is 
reproduced with very slight alteration. Where Ascham says, “A 
shootynge Glove is chieflye, for to save a mannes fyngers from hurt- 
ynge, that he maye be able to beare the sharpe stryng to the utter- 


®These are described on pp. 64-70, after Toxophilus, foll. Niiiv-Siiiv. 
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most of his strengthe” (fol. [| Niv’]), the “Postscript” reads, “A 
Shooting Glove is only us’d to save a man’s fingers from hurting, that 
he may be able to draw the String to the utmost of his strength . . : 
(p. 66). The last few pages of the “Postscript” deal with the tech- 
nique of shooting, with Ascham’s five basic steps of “Standing, 
Nocking, Drawing, Holding, Loosing: Here again both language 
and ideas are borrowed. In describing how the archer should stand, 
Shotterel and D’Urfey write: 


First, when an Archer is about to shoot, he should alwayes be sure to 
take such footing or standing as shall be both graceful to the Eyes of 
Spectators, and profitable ray his own use, framing his Countenance and 
his other parts so decently, that all his strength may be imployed to his 
advantage, and other mens delight. (pp. 70-71) 


This is a paraphrase of Ascham’s words: 


The fyrste poynte is when a man shoulde shote, to take suche footyng 
and standy ng as shal be both cumlye to the eye and profytable to hys use, 
settyng hy s countenaunce and al the other partes of his bodye after suche 
a behaviour and porte, that bothe al hys strengthe may be employed to 
hys owne moost avaiitage, and hys shoot made and handled to other mens 
ple: asure and delyte. (fol. U') 


Even one of Ascham’s notorious attempts at writing an English hex- 
ameter is quoted with only insignificant alteration: “Up to his Pap 
the String he did pull, his Shaft to the hard Iron” (p. 72)." 

As a literary work, Archerie Reviv'd is no better than its authors’ 
own modest opinion of it—“so mean a Trifle” (fol. A3), “writ in 
barren phrase” (p. 20). It is a curious anachronism, a remnant of that 
English pride in the longbow, extensive practice in which had large- 
ly died out by the time of the Commonwealth. The main interest of 
the poem lies in its indebtedness to Toxophilus. That two personages 
of the Restoration theater could presume to borrow extensively from 
Ascham’s book without acknowledgment suggests that it was no 
longer so widely known and read as was his later work The Schole- 
master. But shameless piece of plagiarism though it is, Shotterel and 
D’Urfey’s effort in verse is at least a testimonial to the continuing 
influence and reputation of the first English treatise on the archer’s 
craft. 


In Toxophilus the line runs “Up to the pappe his string did he pull, his shaft to the 
harde yron” (fol. [Rivv]). 





‘The Making of The Deserted Village 
By Eart MINER 


HE RECEPTION of The Deserted Village in our time has been the 
eae of that accorded to most of the finest poetry of the 
eighteenth century. The poem has been more often liked than 
admired. This response is due in part to the old and ambiguous image 
of Goldsmith as a literary hack and an easy stylist—the buffoon who 
graces all he touches—in part to changed poetic standards, and in 
part, perhaps, to indifference. The two important exceptions to this 
general response are Ronald S. Crane’s edition and study, New 
Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927), and Howard J. Bell, 
Jr's “The Deserted Village, and Goldsmith’s Social Doctrines” 
(PMLA, LIX [1944], 747-772), but these excellent studies have 
not received sufficient attention to alter the usual conception of 
Goldsmith.’ This essay will attempt to examine his ideas in their 
proper historical and literary contexts and to show how these leas 
have been made into poetry. The historical context presumed to 
be “proper” here is the Tory (that is, the conservative and orthodox) 
response to the changes in English economic and social life and the 
proper literary context, a redefinition of the pastoral elegy. 


I 


The two major economic changes that Goldsmith saw taking 
place about him were the completion of the enclosure movement 
begun in the late Middle Ages and the removal of many rural fami- 
lies from their ancestral homes to the increasingly crowded and in- 
dustrial cities. The social change known to our historians as the 
commerical revolution was leading imperceptibly into the industrial 
revolution as sufficient capital was amassed to adapt technological 
advances to large-scale production. These developments and the 


‘Both of these studies are indispensable. The two most important recent essays to 
continue into our time the traditional concept of Goldsmith as a sentimental and 
muddled thinker are Robert W. Seitz, “The Irish Background of Goldsmith’s Social 
and Political Thought; PMLA, LII (1937), 405-411, and Edward L. McAdam, is 
“Goldsmith, The Good-natured Man? in The Age of Johnson, Essays Presented to 
Chauncy Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), pp. 41-47. 
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social dislocations that they occasioned are commonplaces of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century economic history and literature, 
but the changes were by no means as clear while they were taking 
place as they are to hindsight. The age was handicapped to begin with 
by the fact that an economic sense and vocabulary had not yet de- 
veloped. George Macaulay Trevelyan has put the matter w ell: “The 
highly civilized and well- established world of which Dr. Johnson 
and Edmund Burke are the typical minds, could think only in terms 
of politics and literature:’* While this generalization needs some 
qualification, it remains true that the changes forced on society by 
the new economy were regarded as issues of a literary, moral, or 
party nature. The Whig leaders were most vigorously supported 
by the trading middle class and the wealthy urban groups; the Tories 
were associated with the traditional rural order and its supremacy 
in parliament.* These identifications lost much of their validity in 
the closing decades of the century when party alliances and prin- 
ciples shifted and were confused under the pressure of domestic and 
international affairs, but even in the nineteenth century the Tory 
strength was largely to be found in the country, and Cobbett could 
evoke with his Rural Rides a warm response to essentially the same 
image of rural England that Goldsmith had created in The Deserted 
Village. 

The lack of a proper economic sense or vocabulary led many 
writers to view economic problems in a mixed literary and moral 
light and to take stands reflecting their political beliefs. Goldsmith’s 
analysis of what we should call economic problems today rested 
chiefly upon two issues controverted by his contemporaries—de- 
population and luxury. Elizabethan satirists and preachers had de- 
cried the enclosures of commons, the consolidation of many small 
holdings into a few large ones, and the resultant suffering and shift- 
ing of the rural lower classes; but even in the sixteenth century rela- 
tively few areas suffered, and the process was too gradual to dislocate 


*History of England, 4th ed. (New York, 1926), p. 507. 


8See Trevelyan, p. 501: “Against the [Tory] landed interest and the Church interest 
the Whigs could put into array only half the peerage, a few of the squires, some of 
the yeomen, the bulk of the merchants and moneyed men, the Protestant refugees... 
and the English Dissenters . . . the ordinary Whig partisan was a middle-class dis- 
senter, although the “Whig leaders were upper-class churchmen, usually of a latitudi- 
narian or a sceptical turn of mind” See also pp. 470, 499, 534, and 560 ff. 
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rural society to any great extent.‘ Goldsmith suggests briefly in 
The Deserted Village that the enclosures were a cause of depopula- 
tion, but here, as in The Traveller and the essays, he is very much 
more concerned with the buying up of small holdings by the newly 
rich merchants who were acquiring country estates and spending 
lavishly to gain social recognition and political power.° 

Goldsmith’s contemporaries did not challenge his assertion that 
fortunes were being made through trade, but it is clear that his friends 
doubted that there was any appreciable movement of population 
from the country. “Several of our best and wisest friends,’ he writes 
in the epistle dedicatory to Sir Joshua Reynolds, believe that depop- 
ulation “is no where to be seen, and the disorders . . . are only to be 
found in the poet’s own imagination: ” He replies that he has the evi- 
dence of his own eyes from “country excursions, for these four or 
five years past:”® Modern historians have agreed with him that the 


population was shifting, but the dislocations were apt to be local 
and sporadic where they were not very gradual, and in any case, 
the people who left the farms usually moved to the cities and not 
to the horrors of Goldsmith’s America.’ It is quite possible that he 
had seen freeholds bought up and villagers set adrift, but much must 


and ought to be allowed for his poetic magnification of these events 
to give weight to his attack upon luxury. 

The really controversial side of Goldsmith’s argument for his 
contemporaries was just this attack “against the encrease of our 


4See Hallett Smith, Elizabethan Poetry: A Study in Conventions, Meaning, and 
Expression (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 198-200 et passim. Smith also remarks that 
the Elizabethans as well as the Augustans attempted “to solve morally questions of 
politics, economics, and sociology” (p. 205). The language of economics did not 
develop popularly to any extent until the nineteenth century, and the word itself is of 
quite recent origin. The OED cites the first usage of “economics” in 1792, but the 
word was not used frequently until after the first third of the next century. 


’The brief passage in which he refers directly to enclosures is Il. 305-308, but there 
are other passages (e.g., 39-50) that may well imply the enclosure movement as well 
as other encroachments upon the rural yeomanry. Bell is no doubt right, however, 
when he insists (p. 748) that the importance of the enclosures as the villain in the 
piece has been vastly overrated. 

‘Epistle dedicatory, The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (Lon- 
don, 1884), II, 31-32; cited hereafter as Works. 

‘See Trevelyan, pp. 524-526. He echoes Goldsmith’s respect for the rural order 
when he calls “The early Georgian village . . . on the whole, a healthy economic and 
social order? which was deteriorating under the pressures of new social forces. 
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luxuries” in the epistle dedicatory and in the poem. He acknowledges 
that “the shout of modern politicians” proclaimed “luxury as one 
of the greatest national advantages,’ but he declares himself “‘a pro- 
fessed ancient” and regards “those luxuries prejudicial to states by 
which so many vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have 
been undone?’® These words alone would not have troubled his 
modern critics, but the way in which they seem to conflict with his 
praise of luxury in Letter XI of The Citizen of the World has led 
many to believe that he was either an insincere or a muddled thinker 
—that he wrote like an angel but thought like poor Poll. The famous 
“quotation” from Confucius with which the defense of luxury in 
Letter XI ends is, however, sharply qualified: “That we should en- 
joy as many of the luxuries of life as are consistent with our own 
safety, and the prosperity of others; and that he who finds out a 
new pleasure, is one of the most useful members of society: 

It cannot be denied that even with this important qualification 
the tone of the essay is one of praise for luxury, but it must be noted 
that it is praise in a special context. The alternative offered to a lux- 
urious state in Letter XI is a “barbarous” nation, a state of “nature 
in primeval simplicity.’ The question of the beneficence of luxury 
is, then, a matter of the degree of civilization that the nation has 
already attained. Neither Goldsmith nor Dr. Johnson nor Gibbon 
would exchange the luxurious age of the Antonines, in spite of the 
follies and vices of Rome, for the simple savagery of the Scythians. 
However, it is equally important that they preferred the hardy 
virtues and rugged simplicity of life in republican Rome to the lux- 
urious life without freedom under the Antonines or in the Eastern 
Empire. Goldsmith and Johnson were consistent, then, in their ad- 
vocacy of an aristocratic, republican way of life; and by this standard 
they could prefer the luxurious England of their own times to the 
primitive life of the Russians or of the “noble savages” of Africa. 
And by the same standard they were similarly consistent when they 


8 Works, Il, 32. Letter XXV of The Citizen of the World (Works, Ill, 90-94) dis- 
cusses “The natural rise and decline of kingdoms, exemplified in the history of the 
kingdom of Lao? It seems certain that Goldsmith used “Lao” as an allegory for the 
decline of Rome from the cause of luxury, which, as Bell shows, he must surely have 
had in mind when he declared himself “a professed ancient” (see Bell, pp. 768-770, 
772). 


9 Works, lll, 43; my stress. 
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deplored the effects of trade, accumulating fortunes, and luxury on 
the ideal order of English society. 

This dual attitude toward luxury was firmly grounded in familiar 
Tory assumptions: an anti-Rousseauan reverence for civilization, 
tradition, and all that Burke meant by “prescription”; class distinc- 
tions based upon the inheritance by blood of real property; and an 
antipathy to trade, commercialism, and the rise of a new class wealthy 
with fluid capital. The great Tory writers of the century—Swift, 
Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, and even Burke, who was essentially a 
‘Tory in spite of his early years as a Whig—were also Christian moral- 
ists. It is this moral strain that determines the tone of their writing, 
qualifies their Toryism, and makes it possible to distinguish between 
them and a Lord Eldon. In an earlier article on Dr. Johnson’s eco- 
nomic morality, I discussed the two radical streams of eighteenth- 
century thought— —Shaftesbury’s deistic benevolence and Mande- 
ville’s egoistic and freethinking materialism—and showed how John- 
son borrowed part of Mandeville’s analysis of social hypocrisy and 
part of Shaftesbury’s faith in a beneficent moral order, but how he 
also ultimately rejected the basic radicalism of both philosophers."° 
The Whigs were sometimes Shaftesburian benevolists in theory, but 
they were almost always Mandevillean economists in practice. To 
the Tories, the orthodoxy of Christianity and the beliefs of Toryism 
were threatened (in ways basically similar although often superfi- 
cially different) by three kinds of radicalism—Shaftesbury’s deism, 
Mandeville’s materialism, and the threat of change in the pre- 
eminence of the landed order by the rise of wealth from trade. 

This context of conservative thought shows why Goldsmith 
chooses luxury as a focal issue in The Deserted Village—because it 
was at the center of a number of important contemporary contro- 
versies—but it also shows what a sadly narrow ground the Tories 
left themselves, since, in comparison to the “state of savagery” 
praised by such radicals as Rousseau, a luxurious but civilized state 
was to be preferred, and yet this same civilized state was in constant 
danger of decay and collapse. The gentle melancholy pervading the 
poem is lighter than but not different in quality from “the gloom of 
the Tory satirists:’ Swift, Pope, and Dr. Johnson also saw an England 


10“Dr Johnson, Mandeville, and ‘Publick Benefits;” HLQ, XXI (1958), 159-166. 
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in change from the ideal (which they perhaps only imagined) of 


an aristocratic society in which merit, honor, learning, and honesty 
were eminent; they saw a confused state of change where ignorance 
and wealth gained in trade threatened the aristocratic order in all 
its degrees from peers to the industrious poor. 

One final aspect of the attitude that may be called conservative 
or Tory remains to be considered because it is of special importance 
to The Deserted Village. The Tory mind associated rural England 
not with a Rousseauan state of nature but with classical pastoralism. 
The English countryside had, therefore, a poetic as well as a social 
value. (It is significant that the poem ends with an appeal to Poetry 
to save E ngland. ) A Dr. Johnson could enjoy the comparatively 
regular beauties of cultivated English fields enclosed by hedges, but 
only rarely the wild and irregular prospects of the Hebrides, and 
never the thought of the wildernesses of Africa or America. 

If luxury were a threat to the country, it had no place in England. 
It seems wholly just to conclude that to Goldsmith and to Dr. 
Johnson talk of the benefits of luxury in civilizing a “savage State” 
was in a manner theoretical because they did not live in such a state; 
but the full emotions and the immediate protest of their Toryism 
were aroused when Whiggish mercantile luxury threatened a tradi- 
tional, agrarian society with which so many of their values were 
associated. 


II 


Enough has been said in this general discussion of Goldsmith’s 
thought to show that his writings develop different aspects of a 
unified social theory, but it must also be stressed that he praised 
luxury—even in the qualified terms of the “quotation” from Con- 
fucius—less often than he attacked it for its effects on English society. 
In other words, he is less often theoretical and more often practical 
in his concern for the contemporary results of luxury.’* The Travel- 


“Dr. Johnson’s conversations in the Life can be compared with his writings to 
show the distinction between theory and contemporary application. His conversa- 
tions are almost always concerned with the theoretical opposition between a luxuri- 
ous civilized state and a state of nature, but in his writings he discusses the evil results 
of luxury and wealth in the specific context of England or a nation analogous to Fng- 
land, as in Irene. The fact that Goldsmith shared the complexity of this view shows 
that his mind was not incapable of the subtleties we more readily attribute to Dr. 
Johnson. 
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ler (1765) is an example of a work in which the attitude is equivocal. 
The early portion of the poem develops the theory that all states— 
whatever degree of civilization they possess—have the virtues of their 
vices, while the latter part advocates frugality and decries the evils 
of depopulation and luxury in the specific context of contemporary 
England. 

In most cases, however, Goldsmith avoids this ambiguity by 
attacking luxury, by treating it in relation to the contemporary 
situation. Ronald S. Crane discovered and republished in 1927 several 
anonymously published essays not previously ascribed to Goldsmith. 
One of these essays, “The Revolution in Low Life;’ bears extraordi- 
nary resemblances to passages in The Vicar of Wakefield, The 
Traveller, and The Deserted Village.** The essay, the novel, and the 
two poems have a common concern with the problems of rural 
England and specifically with depopulation and its cause, luxury. 
These works do not show that Goldsmith was an original thinker, 
but they do prove that he was a consistent one and a careful writer 
as well, since he spent the better part of ten years (1862-1870) in 
working out and phrasing his ideas and even his imagery and illustra- 
tions for The Deserted Village. 

The method Goldsmith selected to present his ideas in The 
Deserted Village is a series of contrasts. He alternates passages show- 
ing the rural ideal—England blessed by a happy and “a bold peas- 
antry”—with passages decrying the loss of that ideal state through 
the corrosion of luxury and its ‘attendant ills. His economic Toryism 
is most evident in these latter passages that develop a fourfold theme 
out of related economic and social tendencies regarded as evils— 
mercantilism, concentration and display of wealth (“luxury”), en- 
closures or aggrandizement of small holdings, and depopulation. 
These four evils are as difficult to separate in the poem as in Tory 
theory, but one may say that for poetic purposes Goldsmith seems 

12Goldsmith touched upon the theme of luxury in many other essays, of course. 
Like Swift, Johnson, and other Tories, he sought a thrifty government: “Upon Polit- 
ical Frugality’? The Bee, No. V (Nov. 3, 1759). And he satirized the inclination of 
the middle classes to live beyond their means: “Of the Pride and Luxury of the Mid- 
dling Class of People? The Bee, No. VII (Nov. 17, 1759), where he inveighs espe- 
cially against display, gaming, and prostitution. Other essays show similar concerns. 


13Besides Crane’s notes of comparisons cited above, it may be recalled that Gold- 
smith borrowed such details as the interior of the alehouse from an earlier poetic 
fragment printed in Letter XXX of The Citizen of the World, Works, II, 113-114. 
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to treat them as a causal chain: mercantilism causes luxury; the few 
wealthy buy up or enclose the little villages; and this aggrandizement 
necessitates emigration to the cities or to the terrors of America. 
Rural England suffers under the weight of every link in this chain. 

Goldsmith shares Pope’s happy facility for conveying in a couplet 
antipathy to what he regarded as a vicious way of life. Surely Tory 
economic theory was never more concisely expressed than in the 
couplet that castigates the new wealth based upon credit, paper 
money, and speculation: 


Yet, count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. (Il. 273-274) 


This belief is easily recognizable as that of Swift and decades of Tory 
opposition to the changing economic character of England. The 
view is also shared, I think, by Dr. Johnson, as one can see from the 
conclusion he wrote for Goldsmith’s poem and from his own writ- 
ings, which belie the usual assumption that he and Goldsmith were 
at variance over economic matters.'* He adds to Goldsmith’s “Teach 
erring men . . . that states of native strength possess’d / Though very 
poor, may still be very blessed” four lines: 


That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away; 

While self- -dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. (II. 424-430) 


Their antipathy to bourgeois capitalism and to trade is based upon 
two premises, one largely unexpressed and the other explicit through- 
out the poem. The rise of the middle class to a wealth not based on 
ancestral landholdings and not used, in spite of the efforts of Addison 
and the other great Whigs, for cultivation of the arts was a threat to 
the largely aristocratic bias of the Tory scheme of values.’ This 

“aristocratic” objection (most of the Tory writers were really from 
the middle classes or gentry) to the “Philistines” is so deeply a part 
of the cultural assumptions of the Restoration and eighteenth cen- 
tury that we must assume it as Goldsmith does in hn to under- 
stand his poetry. His second objection to trade is the explicit one 


14See the article cited in n. 10 above. 
15See The Bee, No. VII, cited in n. 12 above. 
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that commercialism leads to the concentration of wealth in a few 
hands and the impoverishment of the independent yeoman and the 
pale artisan who “plies the sickly trade?” He expresses this criticism 
in some of his most eloquent and most melodious lines: 
. The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds; 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their growth; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. (Il. 275-282) 


It is typical of Goldsmith’s unobtrusive but consummate art that the 
last two couplets should imply so much with such ease that the impli- 
cations are usually unobserved. The “silken sloth? which robs “the 
neighbouring fields of half their growth? refers to the wealth gained 
from the acquisition of freeholds and the commons for sheepherding 
so that English wool could be exported for ostentatious foreign silk. 
And the enclosure of the commons “spurns” away the poorer fam- 
ilies, who had both grazed cattle there and engaged i in the innocent 
social—not solitary—games described in the early portion of the 
poem. He is not attacking mantraps on established estates, it may be 
noted, but rather the denial of the fundamental right, so highly 
esteemed in the eighteenth century, of social pleasure, which in rural 
villages was largely confined to the commons. Luxury leads, then, to 
display and pride, which are sinful in themselves, and to buying up 
of small holdings or to enclosures, either of which steals away the 
social rights of freeborn Englishmen and their opportunities to 
sustain themselves on the land: 


While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. (Il. 285-286) 


“The fall” of the old rural way of life is the destruction of sweet 
Auburn and results in the deserted village, whose inhabitants have 
only two places to go, to the city or to America. Goldsmith presents 
the situation in heightened terms by sending his villagers to Amer- 
ica; actually the movement to the cities was more common. He pic- 
tures (in Il. 309-336) the attempt to go to the city as a futile one. 
The impoverished exile of Auburn sees only a “profusion that he 
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must not share;’ extorted workers, the gibbet, and the country girl 
become prostitute. His aim in heightening the miseries of displaced 
villagers in the city is clearly to make emigration seem to be the 
inevitable result of luxury and to furnish a climax to his poem. The 
passage (Il. 341-362) that describes the horrors of America has often 
and unjustly been the occasion for smiles and derision. He was writ- 
ing from the best available evidence about a part of the world that 
has changed greatly in two centuries. It is difficult to say with cer- 
tainty where he received his information about what are now the 
southern seaboard states, but he need not have gone any further than 
his friend Edmund Burke’s Account of the European Settlements in 
America, whose second, “improved” edition appeared in London in 
1758. The second volume of this Account describes, among other 
things, the terrible heat, the winds, and the bobcats (Goldsmith’s 
tigers) of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia—which was settled 
only in 1732. It is not difficult to believe that the villagers of Auburn 
would have suffered in this unfamiliar wilderness, and it is even 
clearer that to Goldsmith, as to Burke and to Dr. Johnson, the forces 
that removed an Englishman from civilization, from freedom estab- 
lished by tradition and law, and from the social joys of English life 
were forces that ev ery thinking man would abhor. 

While Goldsmith’s picture of the suffering of his villagers is 
undoubtedly overdrawn, such heightening is surely not out of place 
ina poem that is in so many ways an English pastoral. And the main 
contentions, at least of Goldsmith’s Tory predictions, have been 
verified by modern historians. In Trevelyan’ s words, 


The rural outlook was narrowed, the villager’s intelligence and inde- 
pendence lowered [by the destruction of the old agrarian social order], 
except in so far as improved school education has applied a one-sided 
remedy of recent years. But there was no efficient school in the English 
village a hundred years ago. . .. Those who remained behind as hands 
employed by the farmer in his fields, no longer had any by-employment 
in their own homes to enable them to hold out for better w ages, or to 
eke out what wages they got.’® 


III 
The Deserted Village is not, however, a tract for the times, and 
to consider it a wholly didactic poem is to deny the experience of 


16 Trevelyan, pp. 608-609. 
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almost everybody who has read it.’ The preceding analysis of Gold- 
smith’s ideas has been necessary because he has often been denied a 
serious purpose and accused of inconsistencies, which, if they exist 
at all, are more those of Tory belief than the result of his incapacity 
for sustained thought. But the ideas may be overstressed, and the 
too-solemn critic may fail to see the ease and grace with which 
Goldsmith has embodied his ideas in the poem. 
It was remarked earlier that the structure of the poem consists of 

a number of contrasts: between the values of village life, the tradi- 
tional rural freedoms, and the aristocratic culture, on the one hand, 
and the evils brought on the countryside by trade, luxury, and 
depopulation, on the other. This underlying contrast and the devel- 
oping movement of the poem are made clear in its first section (Il. 
1-56). The poem begins with thirty-four verses describing what the 
village has been, the next sixteen tell about the disaster that has befal- 
len Auburn, and the final six of this section offer a kind of general- 
izing coda. This is the structure of the whole poem in little. The 
idyllic life of sweet Auburn is described in verses that are purged of 
any objectionable sentimentality by a light irony and wit that keep 
the villagers at a decent distance from the cultivated, if fond, ob- 
server. The verbs of these idealistic passages are all in the past tense, 
a device contributing unobtrusively to the pathos of the poem. The 
passages in the present tense describing suffering and despair con- 
trast with the idyllic descriptions and are the passages that call forth 
the poet’s best energies and most serious criticism. The four lines at 
the end of his first of three contrasting scenes show the subtle music 
in his couplets. These lines also foreshadow the departure at the end 
of the poem: 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far, far away, thy children leave the land. (Il. 47-50) 
The passages of generalization, such as the following from the end 
of the first section of the poem, are also written in the present tense 


17In his effort to prove Goldsmith’s serious intention in the poem, Bell goes too 
far toward making the poem a social document (p. 749) and regards it as didactic 
in tone (p. 747). This belief not only belies the usual experience of readers but also 
mistakes the poetic use of ideas for a preoccupation with them. My conception of 
the use made of the ideas in the poem follows in section III of this essay, and of the 
tone, in section IV. 
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in order to stress the universality of the moral truths they convey. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. (Il. 51-56) 


The order of presentation and the relative length of these three 
kinds of passages in the poem are not the same in all three sections 
because the whole poem is presented as a series of meditations on 
the idyllic past, the unjust present, and generally related moral con- 
cerns by a former resident of Auburn who returns to find his village 
deserted. This fictional character is curiously like the speakers of 
The Traveller, The Citizen of the World, Gray’s Elegy, the Spec- 
tator, the Rambler, and much eighteenth-century literature. The 
speaker is a person who has a genuine interest and reason for moral 
concern but who yet manages to achieve the status of a detached 
spectator of what he beholds. The introduction of such an observer 
makes it possible for Goldsmith to represent his feelings with both 
particularity and detachment, since, when the former resident 
returns to Auburn after years in the larger world and experiences his 
loss, the reader may share his suffering more readily than he would 
through the words of a generalizing poet. The reader learns enough 
about the life and hopes of the former resident to accept him as a 
narrator for the poem (in Il. 75-136) and is thereby prepared for the 
little “histories” or sketches that follow and comprise the bulk of 
the second section of the poem. The first and longest history after 
that of the “wretched matron” is that of the parson (Il. 137-192); 
the second, of the village teacher (Il. 193-218); and the third, of the 
village inn (Il. 219-250). In each case, the speaker mingles affection 
and praise with an irony that is gentle but pervasive enough to save 
his recollections from oversweetness. These choices of the “wretched 
matron,’ the parson, the schoolteacher, and the inn are effective in 
conveying his theme. The new order has taken away very nearly 
everything of importance in rural England when it has destroy ed 
innocence, religion, education, and social conviviality. 

These passages conclude the second section (Il. 57-250) and have 
shifted the emphasis of the poem. The first section describes the loss 
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sustained in the general terms of the “loveliest village of the plain’ 
The second section makes this loss more moving by relating it to 
specific villagers and by the personal way in which it is felt by the 
fictional speaker, the former resident who returns to find only one 
wretched inhabitant of all whom he had remembered. 

The last section of the poem (Il. 251-430) generalizes the personal 
loss into national terms. The pride of those who gain wealth by 
trade, their aggrandizement of village property and rights, and the 
emigration of the villagers are portrayed. There is a notable shift 
from the past tense prevailing in the idyllic recollections of the sec- 
ond section to an almost exclusive use of the present tense in this sec- 
tion. The single exception is the passage (Il. 363-384) that describes 
the departure of the villagers in terms of the suffering of an individ- 
ual family and parted lovers. (Love is a lost value not treated in the 
second section but which Goldsmith seems to withhold for the cli- 
max of the poem.) This third section ends, as the first had suggested 
it would, with the departure of the villagers for America and the 
passage parallel with their exodus, the departure of the rural virtues 
from the land.'* 

The tableau that Goldsmith designed for the end of his poem pro- 
vides him with a suitable climax, but, more important, it also unifies 
still further the elements of the poem. The first section of the poem 
treats the loss sustained by England in the terms of a hypothetical 
village, Auburn, a theme that the imagined departure of lines 363- 
384 resolves by the emigration of the v villagers, an emigration shown 
to be of paramount importance | because it is to be followed by the 
departure of “the rural virtues:’’ The second section treats of the 
speaker’s personal loss, a theme that is also resolved in the departure 
of the rural virtues, because they are presided over by Poetry, the 


'SIt is barely possible that this passage, beginning “I see the rural virtues leave the 
land” (1. 398), was suggested by the once-famous couplet in George Herbert's “The 
Church Militant”: “Religion stands on tip-toe in our land,/Readie to pass to the 
American strand” (The English Works of George Herbert, ed. George Herbert Pal- 
mer [Boston and New York, 1907], III, 377, ll. 235-236). The “departure” is of course 
an old device for closing pastoral and lyric poems and can be found in The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar and Lycidas. Such a close often appears in such eighteenth-century 
poems as Blair’s Grave, not wholly pastoral or lyrical. Perhaps the most interesting 
analogue to this device of The Deserted Village is Joseph Warton’s The Enthusiast, 
whose last paragraph concerns a departure to an America described in very much the 
same terms that Goldsmith uses. The important difference is that Warton is as 
attracted to the wilds of a state of nature as Goldsmith is repulsed by them. 
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“virtue” extolled by the speaker. The national loss, the theme of the 
third section of the poem, is also resolved and merged with the other 
two in the tableau because once Toil, Care, Tenderness, Piety, Loy- 
alty, Love, and Poetry have left England, there will be little of 
personal or social value left behind. 

The appropriateness of the tableau may be extended further. 
Although the speaker of the poem had not witnessed the departure 
of the citizens of Auburn for America, he re-creates the event in his 
imagination so pathetically that it seems almost as if there were 
nothing of value left in once-merry England. There is more to be 
lost—and in immediate danger of being lost: 


F’en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done; 
E’en now, methinks, as pond’ring here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. (Il. 395-398) 


In other words, the effect of luxury has been only half felt in depop- 
ulation; the conservative and traditional virtues associated with rural 
England are probably also leaving the land, completing the social 
and moral havoc wrought by commercialism and luxury. This tab- 
leau is a vision of the second half of the loss, and since this second 
half is so closely related to the first—both are emigrations, one of 

“real” people, the other of “real” virtues—while it is yet visionary, 
Goldsmith personifies the virtues. 

The poem closes with the speaker’s plea to Poetry that, before she 
leaves, she will reform England and resist the destructive forces of 
trade. The effect achieved by this request to Poetry that she do what 
the poem has in fact been doing all along is a skillful w ay of making 
the poem a sustained metaphor for its own purpose. 


IV 

The preceding sections of this essay have emphasized the complex 
thought and structure of the poem, but to stress only this side of the 
poem is to ignore half of its qualities. The poem is also in certain 
basic terms a very simple work of art, since, for all of its complex- 
ity, it has an underlying purity of line. It combines real complexity 
with real simplicity. The simplicity is attested to by our experience; 
most readers would acknowledge that the poem is “charming?” and 
whether this is faint or real praise depends upon the value assigned 
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to charm. Insofar as such a quality is not ineffable, it may in this 
poem be explained most easily in terms of the versification and the 
diction. The verse of the poem possesses a varied mellifluousness that 
neither tires nor disturbs the passions. The diction is equally varied 
and restrained and scarcely ever startling. The excitement of the 
verse, if that is not somewhat too strong a word, is the excitement of 
such lines as, “The sad historian of the pensive plain” (1. 136), where 
the lengths of adjective and noun are exchanged after the caesura 
and the alliteration is gentle; or of such a couplet as that describing 
the simple pleasures of the villagers: 

Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. (Il. 257-258) 
Trochaic inversion, the development of three negative words (in 
the style of Milton) from the positive word “vacant” and the subtle 
insistence upon only three strong accents in the second line make a 
poetry that is more delightful than stunning.” 

The “local”charm produced from verse to verse by Goldsmith’s 
restrained but varied writing has its counterpart in the poem as a 
whole. The reader’s response is carefully controlled by words that 
recur at important places in the poem. On the one hand there are 

“sweet,” which appears ten times, and “smiling” (or variants), which 
appears seven times; and on the other there are “past” and “fled? 
which together appear some nine times. There are also many syno- 
nyms and equivalents for these four words, the general effect of 
which is—to state it in a sentence paraphrasing the tone in its simplest 
aspect—“Charm has fled”’ 

This short sentence paraphrases one aspect of the poem, its simplic- 
ity, but just as “Charm has fled” fails to suggest Goldsmith’s serious 
purpose in the poem, it does not convey the richness or complexity 
that harmonizes with the simplicity. There i is also, to adapt Maynard 
Mack’s expression, a “metaphor of tone” in which the whole poem 
is conceived.”® Just as The Dunciad employs the heroic image of 

19An excellent study of the kind of poetry that Goldsmith was attempting to write 


may be found in Donald Davie’s Purity of Diction in English Verse (New York, 
1953); see especially Chs. i, ii, and iii. 


20See his ““Wit and Poetry and Pope’: Some Observations on His Imagery? in 
Pope and His Contemporaries; Essays Presented to George Sherburn, ed. James L. 
Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford, 1949), pp. 36-40; Mack seems to be speaking of 
only the mock heroic image, but the term may be extended to the pastoral as well. 
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Greek, Roman, and English epics to define the poem and its values 
through the mock heroic, so Goldsmith employs the pastoral image, 
redefining it not into Gay’s mock pastoral but into a new form of 
quasi-pastoral or, to be more exact, into quasi-pastoral elegy. The 
Deserted Village is not the first poem to employ a redefinition of 
the pastoral elegy as a “metaphor of tone?’ It may be suggested that 
much of the poetry of the “graveyard school” controlled the instinc- 
tive revulsion of the century from desolation, wild nature, and ruins 
by casting over it the spell of the pastoral elegy. This is not the place 
to attempt to prove that a technique analogous to Goldsmith’s was 
employed in a different sphere, but it is surely true that the greatest 
of the graveyard poems, Gray’s Elegy, mingles the new realistic 
view of nature and the countryside with the older image of the pas- 
toral. Both the Elegy and The Deserted Village treat of a real 
countryside; both present the limitations as well as the peculiar vir- 
tues of rural England; and both poems also derive a large portion of 
their emotional force and their idealism from the pastoral 1 image. 
Crabbe’s Village shows what a writer of purely realistic intent—and 
with a different concept of human nature—would make of the same 
poetic materials without the use of the pastoral image. 

The Deserted Village owes another important debt to Gray’s 
Elegy: its lesson that an elegy could lament the passing of a society 
or of a way of life as poetically as the death of a single indiv idual. 
This extension of the normal province of the elegy into social terms 
is a part of the social vision of the eighteenth century, a vision that 
led the writers of the period to make poetry “public” and social but 

also to retain artistic integrity and richness by constant reference to 

“the great tradition” of western literature. By means of this attach- 
ment to the past with a “metaphor of tone”—the image of the pastoral 
elegy redefined—Goldsmith managed, like Gray before him, to give 
his poetry a seriousness and a richness not incompatible with charm 
or classical simplicity. 

The nature of this achievement can be assessed in the light of the 
poetry of the next century, The poetry of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge that is at all comparable to The Deserted Village or the Elegy 
has other virtues and other limitations, Its response to nature is direct 
rather than through the pastoral image with its associations of both 
the classical past and the social civilization of the eighteenth century. 
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Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer and the speakers of countless nine- 
teenth-century poems live out of society in a transcendental, bene- 
ficent nature. It is interesting to note that when Matthew Arnold 
brought back both a social concern and the pastoral image to English 
poetry, the result was two poems that, by comparison with the 
masterpieces of Goldsmith and Gray, show edno hope for recovering 
what had been lost. (To Goldsmith, the adoption of Tory policies 
would prevent any loss from occurring.) It is as though English 
poets had chosen to flee the conventionalized nature of eighteenth- 
century poetry for direct appreciation and inspiration and almost 
before they knew it found themselves lost among natural forces— 
anarchic and antihuman forces—which the earlier age had feared and 
had only barely managed to control with social convention, with 
tradition, and with art. 

Wordsworth wrote enough about Gray to show that he would 
have been upset to hear him and Goldsmith called poets of nature. 
But in their masterpieces these two poets present their views of 
nature and their conventions of emotions recollected in more tran- 
quillity than poets have since been able to enjoy. The Deserted Vil- 
lage—full as it is of anti-Whiggish social protest—possesses this tran- 
quillity because, despite his fears of social changes, Goldsmith held 
a Tory faith in the pre-eminence of man over his environment that 
is reflected in the assurance of his couplets, in his use of the pastoral 
image to restrain as well as to define nature, and in the pathos that 
does not verge upon a paralyzing despair. “The rural virtues” are, 
after all, only apt to leave the land if the strong principles of right- 
thinking men are capriciously overthrown. With these assumptions 
Goldsmith and Gray would in turn from their Augustan peace have 
every right to be upset to hear Wordsworth called a poet of nature. 

The Deserted Village is not the greatest of the English elegies, 
but in its successful adjustment of serious Tory thought with gracious 
charm and in its successful redefinition of the pastoral elegy in terms 
of contemporary experience, Goldsmith’s excellent and indispen- 
sable poetry may be said to deserve our admiration as well as our 
affection. 





Notes and Documents 
The Enfeoffment of a Champion: EL 549 


5 ie charter, part of the Ellesmere collection in the Huntington 
Library, may be the only existing record in which a lord of 
a manor rewards his champion, who had fought a duellum for him, 
by subinfeudation, that is, by making him his tenant. The charter 
combines in one document the feudal system and the test, under the 
direction of the church, of God’s will in the matter. It is therefore 
a document of great rarity and the greatest interest to all medieval 
scholars. It was listed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission’ 
and was referred to by William Dugdale,” but it has not before been 
published. 

Stephen of Nerbon gave William, son of Ralph of Filungel, two 
virgates of land in Stivichell because he had fought a duellum for 
him. The duellum, or ordeal by battle, came into Engiand with the 
Normans. It was a method by which the accused could clear himself 
from a criminal charge and the means of settlement of civil cases, 
especially those to do with land. The idea behind the various types 
of ordeal—ordeal by hot iron, clasping a red-hot iron and then being 
bandaged; ordeal by water, i.e., being thrown into a pond; and ordeal 
by battle—was that by the mere survival of the man facing the ordeal 
God revealed his innocence in a criminal charge or showed him to 
be the rightful owner in a dispute about land. 

The duellum was never popular with the English, nor indeed in 
England, and early in the reign of Henry II the grand assize enabled 
the sitting tenant to decline the duellum in favor of the verdict of a 
jury.” However, the earliest pipe rolls are full of references to the 
duellum, so it must have been in the twelfth century a not uncom- 
mon procedure, and no doubt there must have been many more 
instances than were recorded in the rolls. In the case of this charter 


1Eleventh Report, XVI (London, 1887), 25. 

*The Antiquities of Warwickshire (London, 1730), p. 157. 

’Ranulf de Glanville, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Anglie, éd. George 
E. Woodbine (New Haven, 1932), Bk. II, Ch. iii, pp. 57-60; and Frederick Pollock 
and Prue William Maitland, The History of English Law (Cambridge, Eng., 
1923), 1, 147 
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we are told nothing about the cause of the duellum, the casus belli, 
nor what type of champion William was. He might have been, in 
Glanville’s words,’ a reliable witness, who, as well as fighting, could 
swear, as laid down by the First Statutes of Westminster (1275),° 
that he or his father saw the seizin of his lord. Or he might have been 
like the champion who fought for the Chapter of Southwell or the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, whose payment was “25 [marks] on the 
day battle was waged, and 25, which were entrusted to the chief 
justice who presided, after the fight;’* and thus have been one of a 
number of “professionals,” who had a market price. Nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that a permanent relationship was established be- 
tween him and his employer, it would seem more probable that he 
was what might be called the witness-champion, a local man who was 
a noted fighter, rather than the hired bruiser. It is interesting to note 
that Margery, Stephen’s heiress, became in the next generation, not 
Margery of Nerbon, but Margery of Stivichell, and that her son and 
heir was christened Ralph. It is possible, accordingly, that William 
married Margery, but I can find no proof of this. 

Stivichell is a parish that lies about a mile and a half immediately 
to the south of the center of Coventry.’ It is not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, when it was almost certainly part of Coventry, but it was 
not included in that part which Leofric, earl of Chester, and Godiva, 
his wife, had granted to the Abbey of St. Mary, Coventry, on its 
foundation in 1043.° It is first mentioned by name as one of the 
many chapels depending on St. Michael’s of Coventry, which Ralph 
(1129-1153), earl of Chester, gave back to the Abbey of St. Mary’s 
and to Lawrence, the prior.’ The expression reddidisse referred, 
perhaps, to the seizure of the abbey’s church, buildings, and lands by 


“Quod talis debet esse campio petentis quod sit et esse possit inde testis idoneus” 
(p. §9). 

5Chs. xl and xli in Statutes of the Realm, 1 (London, 1810), 36-37. 

6V. H. Galbraith, “The Death of a Champion (1287)? in Studies in Medieval 
History Presented to Frederick Maurice Powicke, ed. R. W. Hunt et al. (Oxford, 
1948), p. 285. 

‘See L. F Salzman’s map of Knightlow Hundred, The Victoria History of the 
County of Warwick, ed. Salzman, VI (London, 1951), 1. Also in John Speed’s map 
of 1611 it is shown within the bounds of the Liberty of Coventry, The Theatre of the 
Empire of Great Britaine (London, 1611), fol. 53. 

8Dugdale, p. 157. 

8Calendar of the Charter Rolls, V (London, 1916), 102, No, 11. 
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Robert Marmion in 1143.’° Lawrence is known to have been prior 
in 1144 and to have died in 1153, so Stivichell can definitely be said 
to be part of the abbey’s lands by the middle of the twelfth century. 

The only witness to this charter I have been able to trace is the 
first, Bertram de Verdun. His name frequently appears in the pipe 
rolls: first between 1158 and 1170 as an individual landowner in the 
rolls of Staffordshire, in the rolls of 1171 to 1185 as sheriff of Leices- 
tershire and Warwickshire, and as judge of the pleas of the crown 
between 1174 and the end of the reign. Bertram witnessed a charter 
issued at Westminster in January 1190, but by May he was at Chateau 
Gaillard with Richard I, who had left on his first crusade in Decem- 
ber 1189." So we can say with certainty that Bertram could not have 
been a witness after the first months of 1190 and that he might have 
witnessed such a charter at any time from 1158 onward. While im- 
possible of proof, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Bertram 
would more probably have been a witness during the 1150’s or 
1160's, when he was a local magnate, than later when he was a judge 
and a royal servant. So, if Prior Lawrence subinfeudated Stephen 
of Nerbon with Stivichell in 1150,” it is possible that Stephen granted 
William, son of Ralph of Filungel, two virgates of it in about the 
year 1160, the date given the manuscript by the Library. The writing 
would bear out this guess. 


Huntincton Manuscript EL 549 
Stephanus de Nerbona omnibus hominibus suis et amicis clericis 
et laicis tam futuris quam presentibus Salutem. Sciatis me dedisse 
et concessisse et hac presenti carta mea confirmasse Willelmo 
filio Rad(ulfi) de Filungele pro homagio et servicio suo et prop- 
ter duellum quod fecit pro me ei et heredibus suis in feodo et 
hereditate duas virgatas terre in Stivechala unde Walterus filius 
Luve tenebat unam dimidiam virgatam terre et Willelmus de 


10Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Henry Richards Luard, il (London, 1874), 
177. 

The Carte Antiquae, ed. Lionel Landon, Publs. of the Pipe Roll Society, LV, 
N.S., XVII (London, 1939), 49, 94. 

12According to Dugdale, William Durdent, bishop of Chester in 1149-1160, granted 
it to Stephen de Nerbon as the fourth part of a knight's fee. I cannot, however, check 
his references, but, if he is correct, this would mean that Stephen held Stivichell 
before 1160 (pp. 201, 651). 
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Duvedale unam dimidiam virgatam terre et Osbertus de Jechesle 
unam dimidiam virgatam terre et Rogerus de Covintr’ unam 
dimidiam virgatam terre et in acresco do illi unam peciam terre 
que est inter croftam Willelmi de Duvedale et inter magnam 
viam que venit de Allesle** propter herbugare hominem suum 
desuper cum istis hominibus prenominatis et cum omnibus 
sequelis suis sequentibus in perpetuum. Quare volo et firmiter 
precipio quod predictus Willelmus et heredes sui habeant et 
teneant predictas virgatas terre et peciam predicte terre cum 
hominibus predictis et sequelis in feodo et hereditate tenendas 
de me et de heredibus meis libere et quiete in bosco in plano in 
pratis in pasturis et in omnibus allis locis et cum omnibus perti- 
nentiis predicte terre pro una libra cumini reddenda michi et 
heredibus meis annuatim ad natale pro omni seculari servicio et 
pro omnibus secularibus interrogationibus: Sciatis me etiam 
concessisse predicto Willelmo et heredibus suis has predictas 
terras dare vel vendere aut wagiare sive ponere religioni scilicet 
domo fratrum templi sive domo hospitularium sive in quacum- 
que religione predictus Willelmus et heredes sui melius voluer- 
int. Hane donationem et concessionem fideliter tenendam in- 
simul cum carta mea coram multis manu mea affidavi. Salvo 
servitio meo predicto scilicet una libra cumini. Preterea has pre- 
nominatas terras ego Stephanus de Nerbona et heredes mei sibi et 
heredibus suis contra omnes homines debemus warentizare prop- 
ter quod fecit pro me predictum duellum. Huis testibus Bertramo 
de Verdona. Roberto de Curli. Waltero filio Reginaldi. Roberto 
filio Willelmi. Roberto Franceis. Roberto clerico de Alvaton? 
Roberto Herlesheved. Ernaldo le Scirmersur. Waltero de Fil- 
ungeleia. Ricardo filio Turchil. Roberto de Overtona. Ricardo 
clerico de Stivecheala. Jurdano de Filungeleia. Alexandro, Ro- 
berto Blanchebuche. Reginaldo de Childisbra et multis aliis. 


TRANSLATION 
Stephen de Nerbon to all his men and friends both clerical and 
lay, both future and present, Greeting. Know that I have given, 
conceded, and by this present charter of mine, confirmed to 


13Allesley lies a mile or so northwest of Coventry; this must have been a road 
skirting Coventry. 
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William, son of Ralph of Filungel in return for his homage and 
service and on account of the duellum, which he fought for me, 
to him and his heirs in hereditary fee two virgates of land in 
Stivichell. Of which Walter, son of Luve, used to hold one half 
virgate of land, and William of Duvedale one half virgate of 
land, and Osbert of Jechsel one half virgate of land, and Roger 
of Coventry one half virgate of land. And in addition to this 
I give him a piece of land which is between the croft of William 
of Duvedale and between the main road which comes from 
Allesley, to provide a dwelling for his man, as well as for the 
aforesaid men, and for all their descendants forever. Wherefore 
I wish and firmly order that the aforesaid William and his heirs 
shall have and hold the aforesaid virgates of land and the afore- 
said piece of land with the aforesaid men and their descendants 
to hold in hereditary fee from me and my heirs freely and quiet- 
ly in woodland, in field, in meadow, in pasture, and in all other 
places, and with everything belonging to the said land, in return 
for one pound of cumin to be given to me and my heirs annu- 
ally at Christmas, which will pay all his secular dues and all 
secular demands. Know that I have also conceded to the afore- 
said William and his heirs these said lands to give or sell or give 
as pledge or to bestow on religion, that is to say to the house 
of the Brothers of the Temple or the house of the Hospitallers, 
or to whatsoever religious house the aforesaid William and his 
heirs prefer. I have pledged with my hand in the presence of 
many as well as with my charter to hold faithfully to this dona- 
tion and gift, save for my aforesaid service, that is a pound of 
cumin. Further I, Stephen de Nerbon, and my heirs for them- 
selves and their heirs do warrant these aforesaid lands against 
all men because he fought the aforesaid duellum for me. 

Witnesses. Bertram de Verdun. Robert de Curl? Walter, son 
of Reginald. Robert, son of William. Robert Franceis. Robert, 
clerk of Alvaton? Robert Herlesheved. Arnold the Scirmersur. 
Walter de Filungel. Richard, son of Turchil. Robert de Overton. 
Richard, clerk of Stivichell. Jordan de Filungel. Alexander. 
Robert Blanchebuche. Reginald de Childisbra and many others. 

GeorGina R. GALBRAITH 








A New MS of the Statutes 


COLLECTION of royal charters, ordinances, and statutes of the 
A reigns of King John, Henry III, and Edward I, which the 
Huntington Library has recently acquired (HM 25782), is a valu- 
able addition to the source material for the study of early legal his- 
tory. It is a small book of 87 folios (174 pages) written on stout 
parchment in the late thirteenth century. Its broad margins give the 
pages a fine appearance; the lines are carefully ruled, the capital 
letters are gracefully illuminated in blue and red, and the headings 
or rubrics of each document are both full and precise. Altogether it 
is an elegant, even handsome, little manuscript, though in fact a 
purely utilitarian compilation, which, as later notes and entries 
show, seems to have been made for and used in a lawyer’s office for 
at loose a century and probably much longer. Being what it is, the 
writing is not the beautiful, but almost illegible, script of Bible and 
psalter, but a “set” business script or court hand used for those pur- 
poses that today are usually served by the typewriter. Apart from 
the first leaf, which is worn, the book, after nearly seven hundred 
years, is in good condition. 

The purpose of these collections, which survive in very large 
numbers, was to provide working lawyers with reliable texts of dane 
royal acts and ordinances, made by the king in council or in parlia- 
ment, which were already being ‘enforced and interpreted by the 
common law, and to which the name of “statutes”—formal legisla- 
tive enactments—was only just beginning to be applied in Edward I’s 
reign (1272-1307). The Huntington Library already has several 
other MSS of statutes, as they are commonly called, but since these 
are of later date and in several examples have lost their first quires, 
the new manuscript is a useful and welcome addition to the collec- 
tion, It is in these contemporary collections that we trace the evolu- 
tion of the very idea of parliament. They are therefore of great value 
to students of early legal and constitutional history, and w ould repay 
a far closer study ‘than they have so far received ‘from historians. 

The special 1 interest of this new specimen is threefold. In the first 
place, it is valuable by reason of its comparatively early date. It is 
clear from the handwriting, from the date of the last document in it 
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(the Statutes of Exeter, 14 Edward I), and the addition in a late four- 
teenth-century hand of the statute of Quia Emptores (1290), that 
the MS was written in or very soon after the year 1286, There are 
earlier collections than this, but for every example from the thir- 
teenth century we have a score or more from the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth. The early date greatly enhances the value of the book to the 
historian who is interested to learn what the men of the still formative 
period in parliamentary development thought was worth preserving 
from the half century before Edward I’s accession. 

The selection made by our compiler is unusual, and herein lies its 
second claim on our attention. These books begin almost invariably 
with the Magna Carta, on which Bishop Stubbs wisely remarked 
long ago that all subsequent medieval history was a commentary, 
since it was improved and reissued (not always without baronial 
pressure on the king) many, many times in the two centuries follow- 
ing. Normally, however, the edition of the charter found in these 
books of statutes is that of Henry III, issued in 1225, which omitted 
some of the crucial clauses contained in that of King John in 1215. 
The new manuscript surprises us by beginning with the famous origi- 

nal, which the compiler c calls the Provisions of Ronnemede; and, as 
if to prove that this is due neither to accident nor ignorance, he also 
gives us a little later the text of the 1225 reissue together with that of 
the Charter of the Forest. This good beginning stimulates our curi- 
osity, but in fact his selection of texts thenceforth to 1272 is very 
much the same as that of other compilers. Apart from a few stock 
documents like the Assize of Bread and Ale, an explanation of diffi- 
cult old English terms like infangenetheof, etc., and the proper con- 
duct of a View of Frankpledge, we have only four more public acts 
from the long reign of Henry III; viz., the Provisions of Merton 
(1236), the sentence of excommunication issued in 1253 against the 
violators of Magna Carta, the Dictum of Kenilworth (1266), and the 
Provisions of Marlborough (1267). All these in due course found a 
permanent place in later medieval collections of statutes, but we may 
suspect that for our compiler they had little more than an antiquarian 
interest, more especially as the text of the Dictum is chronologically 
out of place. It occurs before that of the Provisions of Merton in 12 36 
instead of after. But we are rather surprised to see it here at all, for 
though the experts assure us that it is a normal selection in early books 
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of statutes, it is more often absent than present in early black-letter 
printed editions. Even the Statutes at Large (London, 1763) fails to 
supply the text, although it is mentioned in the contents. So far as I 
know, the only scholarly edition of the Dictum is in the Statutes of 
the Raslns (I [London, 1810], 12-18), which, though painstaking 
and learned, is confused and unsatisfactory. This “great state-paper,’ 
as Sir Maurice Powicke calls it,’ survives in two distinct forms, the 
first and longer being quickly superseded after amendment by a 
shorter, definitive reissue. The two are confused in the Statutes of 
the Realm, and a new text, which should make use of this MS, would 
be a great boon to scholars. 

The third point of interest about this MS turns on the rubrics or 
headings prefixed to the documents. These are invariably full, pre- 
cise, pint carefully dated. As such they are valuable ev idence of the 
compiler’s use of terminology and also, of course, of the true date 
of the various enactments. We have already noted that the compiler’ S 
treatment of the long reign of Henry III is uncertain and tentative. 
When he reaches the reign of Edw ard I, he is, we feel, on safer and 
surer ground. We hear no more of provisions. The enactments of 
Edward | are fairly and squarely called statutes; and of these he gives 
us good texts, which distinguish the various sections and subsections 
in strict chronological order to the fourteenth year of the reign. At 
this point the book ends abruptly with the Statutes of Exeter Gi 286). 
Here, then, we have contemporary copies of Edward’s statutes, pre- 
ceded by exact entries, one at least of which is of special historical 
interest. On folio 48” we read, “Ces sunt les estatuz del Escheck [ uer | 
fez a Westmoustre a la cluse Paske en lan le roy Edward fiz le roy 
Henry tierz:’ There follows the text of a statute, which now goes 
by the name of Districciones Scaccarii, “the distresses of the Ex- 
chequer? which (the resources of the editors of the Statutes of the 
Realm-being insufficient to date) was printed among the “Statutes 
of Uncertain Date” (pp. 197-198). In this limbo it remained until 
the true date, the third year of Edward I—here confirmed—was first 
established by that fine scholar and friend of F W. Maitland, the late 
G. J. Turner.’ 


\1The Thirteenth Century 1216-1307 (Oxford, 1953), p. 211. 


TE T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I (Oxford, 1949), p. 60, n. 
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The very last (and therefore most contemporary) document in 
the book, the statutes made at Exeter—but not in parliament—on the 
feast of St. Hilary, 14 Edward I, as the rubric tells us, is also printed 
in the Statutes of the Realm among “Statutes of Uncertain Date” 
(pp. 210-212). Although important enough to be copied into the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, the Statutes of Exeter have been entire- 
ly overlooked or ignored by our historians.* They are not even men- 
tioned by Stubbs or later writers on the period, probably—since 
historians are human—because the statutes have been so long, as it 
were, out of circulation. It is thus a matter of some interest to have 
fixed the date of the Statutes of Exeter, which are of the same impor- 
tance as, and indeed round off and complete the work of, the great 
statutes of the preceding \ year (1285). These statutes set out the elab- 
orate machinery of inquiry regarding the offenses of coroners, and 
R. E Hunnisett (who knows about coroners) believes that they arose 
out of Kirkby’s Quest, which had just been completed. It had a 
number of articles concerning the misdeeds of local officials, includ- 
ing coroners; but these were vague and general, and a more 
thoroughgoing procedure was embodied in the Exeter statutes. The 
Statutes of Exeter are also mentioned by Fleta and by Britton, legal 
writers of the time. 

Such, then, are some of the points of interest suggested by this 
strictly contemporary copy of Edward I’s statutes. The compiler 
earns our respect not only by his accurate texts and rubrics, but also 
by the whole appearance of the book, which contrasts so strongly 
with the rough and ready execution of the majority of these com- 
pilations. There is much else of value in this MS, but these notes will 
perhaps serve to commend it to those interested in the study of early 
legal and constitutional history. 

V. H. Gacpsrairu 


‘There is a single reference in William Holdsworth’s History of English Law, 
II (Boston, 1923), 223, as “probably passed in 1292” 








Acquisitions 


August 16, 19§8—November Is, 1958 


ENcuisH History AND LITERATURE 


ppiTions during the past few months in the fields of English lit- 
A erature and history were many and varied, Only a few out- 
standing items can be mentioned here. 

An important predecessor of the English Book of Common Prayer 
was acquired recently with the purchase of a Catholic missal for 

Salisbury use. This manuscript was written in England about 1350 
on 222 leaves of vellum bound in a contemporary deerskin binding 
over oak boards. The text is written in double columns with some 
ornamental scrollwork decoration and is rubricated throughout. 
C omplete copies of early English manuscript missals are rare. This 
copy 1s nearly complete, lacking only six leaves, which have been 
cut out. No ex: ample of a Sarum missal in manuscript has been avail- 
able previously in the Library. 

The Library recently added the first English incunabulum to its 
collection since the death of Mr. Huntington, with the purchase of 
a broadside Latin bull first issued in 1486 by Innocent VIII and 
reissued in 1494 by Alexander VI. The bull confirms the marriage 
of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York and establishes Henry’s succes- 
sion. The Library acquired at auction one of two known complete 
copies of the reissue of 1494. It was printed in Westminster by 
Wynken de Worde and is dated October 7, 1494. 

At the sale in London of certain select items from the library of 
the duke of Devonshire the Library acquired a copy of Thomas 
More’s The Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance [London, 1533]. 
This work, reflecting the religious controversies raging in England 
during the reign of Henry VIII, is a vindication of the severe pun- 
ishment for heresy. 

Acquired from two different sources are the first and second edi- 
tions of Cipriano de Valera, Dos tratados, printed in London in 1588 
and 1599. This anti-Catholic work was printed in England for prob- 
able export to Spain. The first edition appeared the same year as the 
unsuccessful invasion of England by the Spanish Armada. 
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Thomas Godwin’s Romane historie anthologia was a popular 
textbook in the English schools that went through sixteen editions 
by 1696. Just obtained is a copy of the second edition printed in 
Oxford in 1616, This particular copy is bound in a contemporary 
Oxford binding, probably by Robert Way, bookbinder to the 
Bodleian Library. 

Captain Greenvile Collins compiled the first authoritative atlas 
of sailing charts for the entire British coast, entitled Great Britain’s 
Coasting-Pilot (London, 1693). It was of great service to English 
sea captains for the next hundred years and was still in print as late 
as 1781. The Library now has a copy of the first edition, a gift of the 
Friends. 

An important record of social and industrial history of London in 
the seventeenth century is Richard Wallis’ Londons Armor y (Lon- 
don, 1677). This scarce work contains twenty-six engraved plates 
delineating the arms of the various city companies of London. The 
Library’s copy, just acquired, is one of the few complete copies 
known. 


One of the English classics of political theory was produced in 
defense of the restoration of Charles II and was published clandes- 


tinely during the interregnum. The title page reads Killing Noe 
Murder by “William Allen?’ with no place or date of printing. This 
eight-page pamphlet, asserting the divine right of kings, has been 

attributed to Silius Titus. The L ibrary’s copy of the first edition, 
printed in 1657, was purchased recert ntly i in England. 

English eighteenth-century books and pamphlets continue to 
enter the collection in large numbers. A few of them are w orthy of 
special mention. Isaac Newton’s Analysis per quantitatum series, 
fluxiones, ac differentias (London, 1711) is the first edition of his 
famous work on calculus and also contains the first printed account 
of the binomial theorem. The Library has just acquired a copy to 
add to its already fine collection of early English scientific works. 

An anonymous pamphlet received recently gives a very interest- 
ing insight into the characters of the members of the parliament of 
1780. Entitled Remarks on the Members of the House of Commons 
(London, 1780), it deals with each borough individually and in 
a short paragraph indicates each member's. voting tendencies and 
his ability. For example, the statement about Edward Gibbon, the 
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great historian and member from Liskeard, reads as follows: “A 
most ingenious and learned gentleman. He follows the dictates of 
his own opinion, voting sometimes with Government, and some- 
times against, and lives in good friendship with all parties” (p. 14). 
One of the finest made-up collections acquired in recent years 1s 
a folio volume containing fifteen hundred broadsides, posters, hand- 
bills, proclamations, ballads, and clippings, printed on Northumber- 
land and Durham presses between 1776 and 1807. The collection was 
formed by John Bell, a Newcastle bookseller and printer, between 
the years 1804 and 1807 and was entitled appropriately enough by 
him “Tablet of Time or a Portfolio for the Bombast of Newcastle 
upon Tine?’ Public reaction to the threatened Napoleonic invasions 
and the coming Industrial Revolution are clearly brought out in 
many of the printed pieces in this collection. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


American acquisitions, both printed and manuscript, range in 
date from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 

Joannes Stradanus, a Dutch artist, published four plates celebrating 
the discoveries in the New World under the title Americae retectio. 
This work was issued in several editions between 1585 and 1610, and 
the four allegorical plates include representations of Columbus, 
Magellan, and Vespucci, as well as a scene depicting the unveiling 
of the New World. A set of these plates issued about 1600 is a recent 
addition to the Library’s already fine collection of early Americana. 

Henry Curson’s C ompendium of the Laws and Government . 
of England (London, 1699) was purchased recently in England. 
The volume contains a digest of the laws concerning England and 
the dominions overseas; the section on the English plantations in 
America is especially interesting. It contains separate sections on 

each of the American colonies established at that time. 

A lot of 250 manuscripts of American Quaker interest was a 
recent acquisition. The collection includes autograph letters and 
journals written in America between 1747 and 1831. 

A rare little volume probably issued as a result of the French 
and Indian War presents a good picture of the military posts in 
North America. A copy of this work, entitled A Set of Plans and 
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Forts in America (London, 1765), was a recent gift of the Friends. 
The work was prepared by Mary Ann Rocque and contains thirty 
plates of important cities and military posts. Plans of the cities of 
New York, Albany, Montreal, and Quebec accompany detailed 
layouts of Forts Stanwix, George, Saratoga, Crown Point, William 
Henry , and Pittsburgh. 

Alexander Humboldt’s atlas of the Spanish Southwest, entitled 
Atlas géographique et physique du royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne 
(Paris, 1812), has long been an item desired for the Library’s collec- 
tions. The copy just ‘acquired i is complete, containing all the maps 
showing the Spanish holdings from Florida to California. 

An important source for the study of American publishing history 
is a Catalogue of Latin, Greek, F rench, & E nglish Classics (Boston, 
1825), issued by the firm of Cummings, Hilliard, & Co, According 
to the preface this ninety-one page catalogue contains every book 
and every periodical of any value that America affords, including 
imports as well as American imprints. The catalogue is arranged 
according to the country of publication, and prices of each title are 
included. 

The Library has long been interested in acquiring travel books 
about the United States written by American or foreign authors. 
Six new acquisitions in this field include: John Palmer, Journal of 
Travels in the United States of North America (London, 1818); 
G. A. Ellis, New Britain. A Narrative of a Journey (London, 1820); 
Anne Royall, Sketches of History, Life, and Manners, in the United 
States (New Haven, 1826); Rich Short, Travels in the United States 
of America (London, 1834); Lillian Foster, Way-Side Glimpses, 
North and South (New York, 1860); and Jean Oscar Comettant, 
Voyage pittoresque ... des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1866). 

Two valuable pictorial records of American life and scenery are 
recent acquisitions. The first is a copy of Chicago Illustrated (Chica- 
go, 1866-1867). This volume, presented by the Friends, contains 
many lithograph plates of Chicago before the great fire. These full- 
page plates show not only the architecture of the city but also the 
dress and street life of the time. The second volume contains the 
first photographic record of Yellowstone National Park. The photo- 
graphs, taken by William H. Jackson while a member of the Hayden 
survey in 1869-1870, were issued in a volume entitled Photographs 
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of the Yellowstone National Park and Views in Montana and W yo- 
ming Territories (Washington, D.C., 1873). This large folio volume 
contains thirty-seven full-page photographs of Yellowstone and the 
surrounding territory. 

A pictorial record of the laying of the Atlantic cable one hundred 
years ago was a recent acquisition. Compiled by William Howard 
Russell, The Atlantic Telegraph (London, 1866) contains twenty- 
six full- page colored lithographs with accompanying text describing 
this gigantic operation. A recent number of American Heritage 
reproduced several of these plates. 

Laramie, Wyoming, was one of the most turbulent and crime- 
ridden pioneer cities in the West. Probably the best and most honest 
account of its early days appears in J. H. Triggs, History and Direc- 
tory of Laramie City, Wyoming Territory (Laramie City, 1875). 
The Library has just acquired a fine copy in original paper wrappers 
of this rare pamphlet. 

Two important menus commemorating transportation events of 
historical interest are recent purchases. The first is a banquet menu 
printed on silk, a memento of the completion of the Central Pacific 
Railroad in 1869. The banquet was held at the Golden Eagle Hotel 
in Sacramento on September 28. The honored guests included 
Admiral David Farragut and officers of the Central Pacific. The 
centerpiece on the head table was a carving in miniature of the loco- 
motive “Stanford?” The second menu commemorates an occasion 
forty-one years later in Los Angeles. It is a menu of a dinner held 
at the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles in January 1gro in honor of 
the first aviation meet in America. 

The Library is constantly expanding its holdings in the field of 
American literature. Of the many titles purchased, four volumes are 
selected for mention here. Richard Hildreth’s The Slave: or Memoirs 
of Archy Moore (Boston, 1836) is probably the first American anti- 
slavery novel and is said to have inspired Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Emer- 
son Bennett was a very popular writer of the violent American 
scene. His works were the forerunners of the blood-and-thunder 
stories of the later dime novels. The Library has just acquired a copy 
of The Mysterious Marksman: or the Outlaws of New York (Cin- 
cinnati, 185-?). A second of his titles just purchased is a copy of 
The League of the Miami (Cincinnati, 1851), a story laid in Ohio 
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about 1798. Metta Fuller Victor wrote many stories of the American 
scene that appeared in dime novels; one of them, Maum Guinea, and 
Her Plantation “Children” (New York, 1861), is a sympathetic 
account of Negro life on a Louisiana estate at the outbreak of the 


Civil War. It is one of the few dime novels to touch on this explosive 
theme. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


To the Library’s outstanding collection of early works on printing 
and printing history has been added a copy of Die Wol-eingerichtete 
Biichdriickerey (N uremberg, 1721) by Johann Ernesti. Besides 
being a practical treatise on the art of printing and a specimen book 
of types, the work contains numerous portraits of the early printers 
and a fine engraving of an early eighteenth-century printing house. 

The Library has acquired two very significant writing, or calli- 
graphic, books. Most important is the third augmented ‘edition of 
Giovanni Palatino’s great writing book of the Renaissance, Libro .. . 
nel qual Sinsegna a scrivere ogni sorte lettera, printed at Rome in 
1548 with the full complement of printed leaves, somewhat unusual 
in an early writing book. Joseph Champion was one of the better 
English writing masters of the eighteenth century. His The Parallel; 
or Comparative Penmanship Exemplified (London, 1749) is one 
of the most beautiful of the English eighteenth-century writing 
books. The Library’s copy is a fine one in contemporary calf. 

The trade of making marbled papers for book decoration has long 
been a skilled art. It is one field even today in which the machine- 
made product is far inferior to the handmade. Two works det ailing 
the secrets of this art are recent acquisitions. They are: Charles W. 
Woolnough, The Whole Art of Marbling (L ondon, 1881), and 
Josef Halfer, The Progress of the Marbling Art (Buffalo, N.Y. 
1893). Both volumes are illustrated with beautiful examples of 
the art. In all fields of book decoration and preserv ation the Library 
has tried to acquire significant works. Just received is a good de- 
scription of an early American commercial bookbindery, that of 
E. Walker & Sons, entitled The Art of Book-Binding, Its Rise and 
Progress; Including a Descriptive Account of the New York Book- 
Bindery (New York, 1850). 

More and more closely allied with the arts of book production 
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is the art of photography. The Library has purchased recently The 
History and Practice of the Art of Photography (New York, 1849) 
by Henry H. Snelling. This is the first edition of one of the earliest 
American books on photography. 

One volume of dual interest to the Library is a copy of the Speci- 
men Book of Electrotypes Comprising Pacific Coast Scenery (Oak- 
land, Calif., 1885), issued by the Pacific Press Publishing House. 
The illustrated cuts show many long-vanished historic buildings of 
California. From a bibliographical standpoint, the volume reveals 
the type of illustrative material available to the smaller printing firms 
in the state. This volume was a gift of the Friends of the Huntington 
Library. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


In the field of the English aquatint the Library is gradually build- 
ing up a good representative collection. Three new titles acquired 
are here listed chronologically. The first, presented by the Friends, 
is a fine copy of Bath, Illustrated by a Series of Views, from the 
Drawings of John Claude Nattes (London, 1806). Theodore Field- 
ing’s Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire (London, 1822) 
illustrates in aquatint the beauties and antiquities of this region of 
England; and, finally, a set of six views entitled St. Albans Grand 
Steeple Chase (L ondon, 1832) by Charles Hunt after James Pollard 
is a splendid addition to the Library’ s collection of English sporting 
prints. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


For the Botanical Library the Friends have purchased a fine copy 
of PC. Van Geels, Sertum botanicum (Brussels, 1828-1832), in four 
volumes. The volumes contain 599 colored plates of plants and 
flowers with complete botanical descriptions, 


Carey S. Biss 
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Discourses On Art, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by R. R. Wark. 


The Discourses form one of the most eloquent literary documents 
in the history of European art. Composed as lectures to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy in the late eighteenth century, the 
Discourses both summarize the art theory of the previous three 
hundred years and point toward attitudes prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century. No other body of art criticism by an Englishman 
has enjoyed such widespread and sustained respect. 

The present edition offers a text based directly on Reynolds’ 
last revisions and corrections. Accompanying the text is a colla- 
tion of word changes made by Reynolds in the editions printed 
during his lifetime. E xplanatory notes clarify references and indi- 
cate specific sources for his observations. The introductory essay 
discusses such aspects of the Discourses as the academic setting for 
which they were intended, their position in eighteenth-century art 
criticism, and their relation to Reynolds’ own painting. 


Index, 328 pp., 25 illus. Price $10.00. In Press 


SCULPTURE IN THE HuntTINGTON CoLLection, by R. R. Wark. 


The Huntington collection of European sculpture, consisting of 
sixteenth-century bronzes and eighteenth-century marbles ‘and 
terra cottas, is described in terms of quality, character, and chron- 
ological range. Detailed notes concern the attributions and his- 
tories of individual pieces, and the introduction discusses the 
formation of the collection and prepares the general reader for 
the study and enjoyment of the objects. 


Index, 85 pp., 48 photographs. $3.00 











